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THE POPE'S CIRCULAR. 


T the circular of the Pore on the subject of “id belli 
“genus quod audit the Plan of Campaign, et ea inter- 
dictionis forma que Boycotting nuncupatur,” is really of so 
little importance, as certain Separatists endeavour to make 
out, it is somewhat surprising that these same Separatists 
devote to it such continued study, and regard it with such 
evident consternation. ‘The practice belies thetheory. And 
it can hardly be doubted that the practice is the more 
sensible of the two. If the circular be taken only at its 
lowest valuation as evidence of the Pope’s conviction that 
the Parnellite side is not the winning side it would bea 
serious thing. But it is much more. Here at least there 
has never been any self-deception as to the immediate extent 
or the probable results of the interference of the Porr through 
the channel of the Holy Office. Just as we have been unable 
to share or understand the singular contention that Her 
Magesty’s Ministers are calling in a foreign potentate because 
they are helpless themselves, so we have been and are equally 
unable to hope that the plain and simple declaration of the 
head of one of the chief branches of the Christian Church, as 
to the Christian lawfulness of certain practices at which part 
of the subordinate clergy of that branch have been conniving, 
will be followed by immediate reform. Proclamations of 
any kind against vice and immorality rarely suffice by their 
mere publication to convert the vicious and immoral into 
models of Christian practice, and we do not know that this 
particular proclamation is likely to have any better fate 
than others in that respect. Even National Leaguers admit 
in terms that murder is not right ; even Archbishop WaLsH 
may have condemned it ; and yet murder has been going on 
merrily for years. The real importance of the Circular 
is quite different, and it is very well understood by the 
Trish Gladstonians, if not by the English, who, to do them 
justice, rarely know more about Ireland than that here 
are eighty and odd persons who used to be troublesome to 
Mr. Guapstone and were therefore to be persecuted, while 
they are now useful to him and are therefore to be assisted. 
Ireland, it is said by Davirt, and echoed by other Glad- 
stonians, does not take her politics from the Popz; and 
therefore the Porr’s pronouncements on political points are, 
it is inferred, bruta fulmina. It would be almost sufficiently 
interesting to note in this the cool assumption or the inno- 
cent admission that the Plan of Campaign and Boycotting 
are “ political” things; but this assumption or admission, 
whichever it is, is only part of a much larger fallacy of which 
Gladstonians are certainly the propagators, and perhaps in 
some cases the dupes. The formidable and troublesome 
disease which now, owing chiefly to the mismanagement of 
politicians, has obtained such a hold upon Ireland is in only 
a very small part of it political at all. Undoubtedly—and 
this fact is rather awkward for other Gladstonians, though 
the assertion of it is well enough in Davirr’s mouth—there 
is a political part; there are some who wish for political 
changes which may vary from the establishment of a muni- 
cipal system of democratic jobbery on the American model to 
the separating of [reland from all connexion of any sort what- 
ever with Great Britain. But it isa contention of Gladstonians 
themselves that this, in its more extensive sense, affects 
comparatively few Irishmen. It may be added that, if it 
stood by itself, nothing would be easier to deal with. But 
those who direct the movement, aided, as we have said, by 
the mismanagement, if not worse, of English statesmen, and 
of one in particular, have succeeded in yoking with this 
abstract and not very powerful principle or motive others 
which come much closer to the average Irishman and work 
much more strongly on him. They began with the ancient 
grudge of the t against his landlord, his ancient 
craving for a larger share of that landlord’s property. They 


worked in with this the unreasoning Irish hate of English- 
men—a hate of which Mr. Cuitpers, good Home Ruler as 
he is, had so sharp an experience last week. They mixed 
in, further, the strange unruliness, the tendency to be 
against the law or against the Government, which also exists. 
But their crowning triumph was when they enlisted also 
the religious, not to say the sectarian, feelings of the 
Irishman. No former leaders of Irish agitation, not even 
O’ConnELL, had won these heartily to their aid, and when 
the intriguers at the Vatican secured the confirmation of 
Archbishop Watsn’s election, Mr. Parye.t might at last 
boast that he had the most powerful, the most far-reaching, 
the most ubiquitous, the most intimately organized in- 
stitution in Ireland on his side. 

Every one who knows the lamentable history of the last 
eight years knows how the misconduct of certain of their 
number, and the natural indisposition of the Por to offend 
one of the most devoted of his various flocks, have led the 
Irish Roman Catholic clergy into the abetting, the protect- 
ing, the — contriving of crime. Even when these 
last troubles began most of the better class of this clergy 
were, if not openly on the side of law, justice, and honesty, 
yet disposed to help it as far as they could, and it is 
but recently that priests have positively courted promi- 
nence and competed for commissions in the army of rent- 
stealers, boycotters, cattle-maimers, and murderers. If no 
positive approval from Rome could be quoted, the tempter 
who had to deal with any wavering Catholic could point 
triumphantly to the fact that no positive condemnation 
of the League practices came from Rome. And those 
whose weary duty it is to read the League newspapers 
know with what constant industry ecclesiastical and politi- 
cal matters are mixed up, alternated, entangled the one 
with the other, so that Unionists and Protestants are, 
somehow or other, identified. With the active patronage 
of the hierarchy from archbishops to curates, with the 
silence of Rome, it would have been strange indeed if the 
Irish peasantry did not begin to think that the Plan of 
Campaign and Boycotting were, somehow or other, specially 
blessed, or at any rate condoned, by the Church. And let 
any one remember that religious feelings are still so strong 
in Ireland that girls like the Curtins and Noran Firz- 
MAURICE will dare the cruellest insults rather than neglect 
their religious duties, 

It is the avowed hope of the Separatists that this feeling, 
which easily let itself be enlisted on the side of crime, will 
not so easily be turned against that side. That, of course, 
remains to be seen. It is, no doubt, much easier to persuade 
a man that religion bids him rob and harry and persecute 
his neighbour than to persuade him at the bidding of reli- 
gion to do justly and to love mercy. And it is, of course, 
possible that the baser sort of Irish priests and bishops will, 
if they do not absolutely defy the Porr, do their best to 
neutralize the teaching of his Circular, hint that it is only 
due to English pressure, and suggest that the faithful may 
still continue to rob landlords, murder land-grabbers, and 
boycott murdered men’s daughters as before. All this, 
also, remains to be seen. But the gain from Cardinal 
Snmizoni’s transmission of Cardinal Monaco’s decision in 
conclave with his brethren of the Congregation, that it is 
“not” lawful to have recourse to the Plan of Campaign and 
boycotting, is surely plain enough. Although the National- 
ists are trying to make out that the Pore has been misin- 
formed, every Irishman, except the most miserably ignorant, 
knows that the Pope sent his own messenger, who associated 
freely with the persons most trusted by Nationalists, and 
had every possible means of arriving at just conclusions as 
to facts. The curious and rather pitiful attempts made in 
the same quarters to bandy logic with the Holy Father, to 
show that he really does not mean to prohibit anything 
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that has been going on, and to argue that what is prohibited 
is something that has not been going on, exhibit a lamentable 
consciousness of the true state of the case. As to faith, the 
reply of the Congregation is categorical, formal,and admitting 
of no possible evasion. It is “ not lawful” to have recourse 
to the sword and spear of the National League, to the Plan 
of Campaign, and to boycotting. Some honest priests will 
certainly repeat and inculcate this ; some dishonest ones will 
dothe same from fear or interest ; others of the dishonest 
will at least be more guarded and hesitating in their incul- 
cation of the contrary. And the consequence will and must 
“be that the conscience of the people will not be permitted, 
as it has been for months in the one case, for years in the 
other, to salve itself with the thought that these unlawful 
‘means are lawful. That is to say, one element at least, and 
not the least weighty, has been taken out of the scale of dis- 
order and put into the scale of order. If that is nothing, 
ee interference is nothing; if that is much, it is 
m 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


f Sie eldest sons of peers are exempt from that irreverent 
distaste for their fathers’ opinions which has been attri- 
buted to the eldest sons of kings. It has naturally occurred 
to those of them who have seats in the House of Commons 
that in questions of rank and title, as of property, remain- 
dermen are as much interested as tenants for life. With 
one exception, they appear to deprecate the agitation against 
the House of Lords. If it succeeded, they would be direct, 
though not immediate, sufferers, To the number of twenty- 
one they assent to the use of the homeopathic remedy 
by which the present Government hopes to check the 
morbid appetite for change. Two heirs of peerages are pre- 
pared for a more heroic treatment of the disease; but Mr. 
Mansorrpanks and Lord Wotmer only pledge themselves in 
indefinite language to a thorough reform of the House of 
Lords. Mr. Bernarp Coxeriper, “being in favour of a 
“ single Chamber democracy,” is unable to “ agree with any 
“ of the contemplated reforms of the House of Lords.” It 
would be interesting to ascertain whether, if Mr. CoLertpcE 
had not been the eldest son of a peer, he would have had 
the opportunity of either attacking the House of Lords or 
taking any part in public life. Another and equally plain- 
spoken heir apparent doubts, with much reason, whether 
reform in any shape will appease the clamour for the 
abolition of the House of Lords. “Nothing,” in Mr. 
CuarLes W. Mit1s’s judgment, “ would satisfy the pre- 
“sent opponents of the Upper Chamber but a House of 
“ Lords willing to ratify the most Radical measures of the 
“ most Radical House of Commons.” The more sanguine 
majority includes several intelligent and able members of 
Parliament, and the list is headed by the political leader of 
a considerable party. Lord Hartincron gives his adhesion 
to the mildest proposal of three or four suggested altera- 
tions, approving of no more startling principle than that of 
“ reinforcing the hereditary element in the House of Lords 
“ by introducing a system of life peers.” Seven of the 
twenty-one signataries think that “a modification of the 
“hereditary principle is desirable, either by a system of 
“ selection or by a test of service.” In assenting to a vague 
and indefinite theory of change they are much less prudent 
than Lord Hartineton. All the impracticable fancies of 
Lord Rosezery and Lord Dunraven might be introduced 
under a system of selection. In grammatical accuracy the 
dissentient seven have some advantage over the more 
cautious fourteen. Life peers supply but a paradoxical 
method of reinforcing the hereditary element. A limited 
creation of such peers may more accurately be said to 
reinforce the nominated element, which now consists of the 
bishops and the law lords. 

Lord Satispury has always consistently supported the 
system which he now proposes to embody in an Act of Par- 
liament ; but he appears to be fully aware that a limited 
creation of life peers will have little practical effect. It is 
not known that any statesman or diplomatist of the first 
rank has in recent times declined a on the ground 
of insufficiency of fortune. There could be little harm in 
decorating with titles and with nominal legislative functions 
half a dozen men of letters and professors or practitioners 
of science; but they would for the most part be merely 
ornamental members of the House of Lords, Of the most 
popular authors of the last generation, one who still sur- 
vives has already accepted a peerage. Lord Macaunay 


would have been entitled to the dignity on official and 
Parliamentary grounds if he had never written a line, and 
it may be remembered that he remained a silent member 
of the House of Lords, Tnackeray and Dickens were 
both exceptionally ignorant of public affairs; but it may 
be admitted that they would have done no discredit by 
their personal character to any position of ,honour which 
they might have occupied. Several of the most eminent 
members of the Civil Service have in late years been 
elevated to the House of Lords ; but they have necessarily 
been promoted at the end of their career instead of at 
the beginning, and, probably for that reason, they have 
almost uniformly abstained from taking any part in govern- 
ment or legislation. On the whole, it is certain that the 
elevation of a few non-hereditary peers would be practi- 
cally inoperative ; but perhaps Lord Satispury may be well 
advised in doing something in the nature of an osten- 
sible reform. What else he could do, if he wished to effect 
a change, it is not easy to conjecture. The proposal of 
transferring the nomination of peers from the Crown to the 
County Councils is a specimen of the absurdities which are 
involved in schemes for the attainment of impossible objects. 
The only harm which life peers will do will consist in a 
disturbance of traditional associations. The hereditary cha- 
racter of the House of Lords is a principal cause of the 
considerable influence both of the collective body and of its 
individual members. Life-peers will add nothing to its. 
authority; but, on the other hand, they will take little or 
nothing away. The system was partially introduced when 
the law lords were created, a few years ago. It had been 
previously discredited by the unconstitutional attempt of 
Lord Patmerston and Lord Cranworta to revive an obso- 
lete prerogative in the case of Lord WensteypaLe. The 
experiment, and its failure, might have served Sir W. 
Harcourt as an illustration of the distinction which he 
drew between legal and constitutional proceedings. 


The Declaration which has been almost unanimously 
signed by twenty-five eldest sons of peers is principally 
important because it reminds those who read it that a 
considerable number of such fortunate persons has been 
elected to the House of Commons. There can scarcely be 
an equal number of members who would be probable can- 
didates for life-peerages. It seems a cynical paradox to 
affirm that property and birth command more popular 
deference than personal merit or ability; but aristocracies 
have never acted on grounds of moral or intellectual su- 
periority. Great possessions and high rank afford a better 
security than the most brilliant genius for attachment to law 
and order. It is possible that they may lose the beneficial 
influence which they have always exercised in England ; 
but, as long as eldest sons of peers are preferred to their 
less privileged neighbours as Parliamentary candidates, it 
will be evident that aristocratic claims «re still recognized by 
the people. In some of the projects for remodelling the 
House of Lords which have lately been devised there were 
provisions for enabling peers to waive their privileges for 
the purpose of getting rid of their chief political disyuali- 
fication. If they were allowed the choice of becoming 
candidates for seats in either House, the wisest among them 
would decline to exchange their secure position for the 
uncertainty of popular choice. Lord Savissury may have 
formerly, if not at present, sympathized with the grievance 
of exclusion from the more ambitious career. Even now he 
may perhaps share the not infrequent regret of his followers 
that he cannot encounter in person his most formidable 
antagonist ; but the hardship, if any, affects only a few, and 
all but the chief political leaders are sufficiently represented 
if they can procure the return of their sons to the House of 
Commons. Even a Scotch peer who, in default of election 
as a representative, has no place in either House, is not 
without consolation for his disability. Almost every member 
of the community suffers the same misfortune, though he 
may be eligible to the House of Commons, and, perhaps, 
sometimes be not exempt from the House of Lords, 


It may be hoped that ingenious reformers will be satisfied 
with the promised concessions. The only sweeping change 
which, if it were practicable, would, perhaps, strengthen the 
House of Lords, would be the creation of a hundred Liberal 
peers whose adherence to their party could be guaranteed. 
Mr. GuLapsTone’s nominees uniformly become Conservative 
as the promoters of revolution display more and more 
audacity. The rapid changes of his own opinions perplex 
his former adherents who are removed from political com- 
petition. Nota single Irish peer is prepared to take his 
seat in the Home Rule Parliament. Scarcely a tenth part 
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of the House of Lords can be trusted to follow Lord 
Granvitte. The agitators against the House of Lords are 
consequently entitled to complain that it only represents 
one party. The life peers, who will be elderly persons of 
moderate tempers and fixed opinions, will for the most part 
subside into the mass of the existing majority. It is pos- 
sible that Lord Saispury may reconsider his expressed in- 
tention of providing for the temporary or permanent dis- 
qualification of disreputable peers. eir number is so 
insignificant that the appearance of their names in the cata- 
logue of peers causes little scandal and no inconvenience. 
There are at least as many and as objectionable offenders 
against morality in the House of Commons, and the state- 
ment that such persons must have obtained the votes of a 
constituency would, if it were relevant, only serve as an 
argument against popular suffrage. Some discreditable per- 
sons are among the most active members of the House of 
Commons. In the House of Lords persons of the same 
description are almost always absent or silent. It is at least 
satisfactory to know that they are powerless for mischief. 
If they are to be excluded from the House, their expul- 
sion or suspension must be grounded on some kind of trial ; 
and every inquiry will attract attention to conduct which in 
the majority of cases has been publicly exposed. The ques- 
tion is not of primary importance; but the addition of a 
new penalty to the consequences of misconduct would be in 
some respects an anomaly. A peer who has been notorious 
in the Divorce Court or on the Turf will seldom take his 
seat among his equals. 

Some writers who have taken part in the recent discus- 
sion are beginning to discover the mistake of supposing 
that inconvenience arises from the occasional preseuce in 
the House of a number of peers who are not constant 
attendants. As long as the leader of the majority com- 
mands votes enough to secure his victory, the presence of a 
number of the rank and file of the party has no practical 
effect. If at any future time Liberal politicians revert 
to the constitutional doctrines which they once held, the 
House of Lords will cease to be, as at present, virtually 
unanimous, An Assembly which will offer no opposition 
to the Local Government Bill cannot be accused of con- 
tumacious obstinacy. All the measures of which Mr. 
‘GLapsToNE is accustomed to boast must have passed the 
House of Lords, and few of his proposals after they have 
been sanctioned by the House of Commons have been finally 
rejected. It cannot be denied that the House of Lords is 
threatened, but it is doubtful whether its best means of 
-defence is to fly before its assailants. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


OMMENT and complaint as to the condition of our 
national defences do not cease. Neither do they become 

less vehement or less confusing, but rather the contrary. To 
be sure they do not attract much attention, and, if many 
voices are crying, they are all crying in the wilderness. 
General Hamtey, who is as sure of his hearing as any 
man, for the excellent reason that he knows how to be both 
audible and interesting, complains of the—to soldiers —hardly 
intelligible indifference of the country to the danger of its 
position. The General accounts for it in his own way :— 
“ As small objects in the foreground conceal the large 
“ features of the distance, so the Wine and Coal Duties, the 
“ Conversion of the Three per Cents; nay, the exposure of 
“the unveracity of prominent politicians, the antics of 
“ light-headed seekers for notoriety, the howls of some 
“ truculent treasonmonger at being subjected to a discipline 
* all too light for his offences, and a succession of similar 
“ incidents which will be forgotten in a week, fix the atten- 
“tion of the public; while for the comparatively far-off 
“event, on our security from which every social and poli- 
“tical calculation must be based, we can only spare a 
“ passing glance.” In all this there is much truth. If man 
does look before and after, he seldom looks forward beyond 
the end of his nose, or back past the last thing that annoyed 
him. For the rest, the events of a man’s daily life are 
of some im ce to him; and then, when “ National 
“ Defence” is in question, so many big voices (we do not mean 
General Haier) keep shouting at a poor man, “ Believe 
“ or be ——,” that revolt is natural, or even pardonable. 
Our naval and military advisers must, we are afraid, lay 
their account with this indifference of people who are not 
immediately threatened. They may console themselves by 


remembering that, if they had not to gain the most swect 
voices of electors, they might have to beware of the antics of 
a light-headed mistress, or the pigheadedness of a camarilla, 
or the folly of a king with a taste for music and the moral 
sublime. Sir Janez Winpbac is not worse than Lota 
Montes, though less pleasing to the eye. Our Sparta may 
be better, or worse, than others; but it is ours, and there is 
nothing for it but to keep pegging away. It behoves us to 

zg in the right way, and on the right places—also to 
remember that failure to win the fight you have to fight is 
no proof that you could have won another. 


The Nineteenth Century, in which General Hairy has 
written the words we have quoted, contains not only his 
article on “ The Defencelessness of London,” but a paper by 
Lord Cuar.es BeresrorD on that congenial subject “The 
“ Admiralty Confusion.” The large space given to these 
kindred matters may be a proof that there is, after all, some 
considerable interest felt in them. Of Lord CHar.es 
Beresrorp’s article we do not propose to say much. He 
who can get more out of it than a vehement assertion of the 
writer's belief that “there is confusion worse than death” 
in that little isle must have enviable powers of reading 
between the lines. Much general statement there is, but 
very little in the way of argument to show that it is more 
than an expression of opinion, At the end, too, there is the 
cheerful remark that, beyond doubt, “the evidence to be 
“given before the Royal Commission on the system of 
“ administration for the navy will ”—will do what all the 
evidence given before all our Royal Commissions has 
not done yet. Lord Cuar.es must have been too in- 
tent on gazing on the pilot stars to see all the inquiries 
of late years and what has come of them—mere changes 
of partners and chassees and bows and variations of the 
figures in a shambling square dance. General Hamiry 
deals with his subject in another fashion. He at least 
gives us a businesslike treatment in large lines of a de- 
finite problem. “ Given that an enemy has landed, what 
“would he probably do against London, and in what 
“ position would the town be?” Thisis General Hamuey’s 
problem, and he has no difficulty in showing that the capital 
of this country would, as things stand, be helpless against 


‘the attack of even a flying column of any size. Then he 


proceeds to inquire what can be done to enable it to defend 
itself. He does not ask for a great reorganization of our 
forces, but simply for the proper use of what we have. The 
Volunteers and militia of London and the Home counties 
ought to be—so we understand him—especially told off 
for the defence of the capital and prepared for their work 
in peace. They should be drilled on the ground they 
would have to fight on and for the especial kind of 
fighting they would be called on todo. No attempt should 
be made to turn them into a maneuvring army. The 
object should always be to train them to fight on familiar 
ground and under conditions explained to them before- 
hand. The positions should be surveyed, the lines marked 
out, so that when the time came every man should know 
where to go and what to do. Then, when the pinch 
did come, we could employ whatever resources we had— 
inferior guns for want of better, and half-drilled men if 
fully drilled were not forthcoming—to the best effect. Here, 
at least, is the scheme of a workman who does not waste 
time in complaining of his tools, but makes the utmost of 
what he has. Supposing the case to arise, this plan of 
General Hamuey’s, the most scientific of scientific soldiers, 
would at least provide men who must needs be more or less 
guerrilleros with a chance of fighting under the only cir- 
cumstances in which the guerrillero can face regular troops 
with any chance of success—where, that is to say, cover and 
an local knowledge compensate for his inferiority in dis- 
cipline. 

But, allowing as fully as possible the merits of General 
Hamtey’s scheme, is it not a wonderful thing that an 
English officer should be found at this time of day seriously 
asking how London is to be protected against a foreign 
occupation? We should have thought that it ought to be 
covered by the fleet off Ushant. It is not General Hamuey’s 
fault that he has to consider the problem under other con- 
ditions. He sees plainly enough that the navy is the first 
line of defence, and says so—only he doubts whether it is 
strong enough for the work—or rather he has no doubt on 
the matter, and, therefore, holds it incumbent on us to be 
pre to take care of ourselves for a time. We—if we 
understand him aright—are not di to go with him 
when he says that the condition of preparedness “ would, 
“in any case, confer on the fleet the inestimable advantage 
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“ of perfect freedom of movemert.” If by this General 
HiaMLey means that the fleet would be free in a time of 
war to leave the Channel without a sufficient squadron, 
we cannot agree with him. It would be a frightful mis- 
fortune if an enemy’s war-ships and transports were left 
at sea unmolested even for a few days. A mere hostile 
landing would be a disaster even if the invaders were 
driven into the water in an hour, and so many of them 
killed that all the gravediggers of Kent and Sussex had to 
be busy burying them fora month. The first thing to do 
is to make that impossible, and it can only be done by 
putting the fleet on a proper footing. It is surely some- 
what ominous to find an officer so thoroughly competent to 
realize this truth as General Hamiey talking with resig- 
nation of actual invasion, and arguing that we must already 
prepare for the worst. Even if London ought to be fortified, 
the measure should be taken as part of a general scheme in 
which the strengthening of the fleet would be the most im- 
portant feature. It is one of our misfortunes that our 
defence is generally attended to piecemeal. The soldier 
writes mainly as a soldier, even when he recognizes the im- 
= of the navy, and the sailor as a sailor, even when 

e does not forget that one great duty of the fleet is to 
open the road for the army. In this way we have a see- 
saw of alternate attention and neglect for army or navy, 
according as either service catches the public ear. On no 
occasion have the two been treated as they should be— 
that is, as parts of one whole. At this moment it ought to 
be the main object to all who have the interests of our na- 
tional defence at heart to put a stop to this rivalry between 
the services, which is as dangerous as the confusions and 
divided responsibilities in the departments. A scheme of 
national defence ought to treat the fleet, the army, the 
militia, and the Volunteers as really parts of the same force. 
Soldiers and sailors must necessarily think of their own 
business first ; but it is in the power, and it is certainly the 
interest, of the country they are to defend to arrange that 
they shall hunt together, and not roam about independently 
in search of game. 


PUBLICANS’ LICENCES. 


N the case of Suarp v. WakeEriIEtD a Divisional Court 
has delivered a judgment which will seriously alarm the 
holders of beer and spirit licences. A case had been stated 
by the Quarter Sessions for Westmorland on appeal from a 
refusal of the licensing justices to renew a licence for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors to one RippIne, occupier of an 
old-established inn. The Court of Quarter Sessions sustained 
the decision of the licensing justices, and SHarp, the owner 
of the inn, now raised the question whether the refusal of 
the licence was justifizble. The Quarter Sessions assigned 
as reasons for their judgment “the remoteness of the house 
“ from police supervision and the character and necessities 
“of the locality and neighbourhood.” Remoteness from 
police supervision, whatever may be the exact meaning of 
the phrase, seems to imply an assumption that there was no 
excess of similar accommodation in the neighbourhood. The 
ground of refusal would, according to the decided cases, be 
insufficient if it were founded on a general rule. When the 
justices have resolved that no more licences shall be granted 
in a particular district, the judges have decided that the 
refusal was illegal, inasmuch as the justices have not exer- 
cised their discretion in the special case. It now appears 
that, by first withholding police protection, and then insist- 
ing that the police supervision is insufficient, justices 
are considered to exercise their discretion. It is not ap- 
parent from the newspaper reports whether this argu- 
ment was used at the hearing of the appeal. For the 
present it must be taken for granted that the law is 
correctly laid down by Justices Fretp and Wits. The 
question is so important that it will almost certainly be 
raised in the Court of Appeal, and probably the party which 
may be then defeated will take it to the House of Lords. At 
present the case is a remarkable illustration of the uncer- 
tainty of English law and of the frequent carelessness 
exhibited in legislation. A few years ago the country was 
everywhere studded with beerhouses, retailing their com- 
modities under an Excise licence, which was granted as a 
matter of course, and over which the justices had no con- 
trol. Parliament was, as it seems, anxious to remove all 
impediments to the unlimited sale of beer, and at the same 
time it was universally understood that the holder of a 
spirit licence was entitled to a renewal, except in the case of 


misconduct, which must be proved on oath. The system 
would have lasted till now, and the Inland Revenue Office 
would have considered the interests of the revenue ex- 
clusively, if the beerhouses had not become, as might 
have been expected, centres of drunkenness and dis- 


lorder. Nearly twenty pay ago the power of granting 


all licences was confe on the justices, but Parliament 
still took precautions against capricious disturbances of 
the trade. While applicants for new licences were re- 
quired to appear at the Brewsters’ Sessions, those who 
only asked for renewal were exempted from attendance, 
except when the renewal was opposed after notice on 
grounds which must be proved on oath. It was under this. 
state of law and practice that Lord Romtiity declared in the 
case of Day v. Lukne that “the transfer of a licence was 
“a matter of course. No discretion is exercised by the 
“ justices.” As a transfer requires the sanction of the 
justices, the law on this point seems now to be reversed. 
As usual, the apparent inconsistency of judicial decisions is 
explained by minute and almost imperceptible variations 
in the circumstances of successive cases. The shades of 
difference are here more than usually delicate. The justices 
are prohibited from taking into consideration any principle 
which might justify their action, and they are therefore con- 
fined to a moral rule of thumb. There is no better reason, 
as it appears to the laity, for refusing the renewal of a 
licence than that there are already too many public- 
houses in the town or village. Some judges have added 
as an illustration the imaginary cause of refusing renewal 
of a licence because the applicant had red hair. The licence 
cannot in either case be refused because the justices are 
not deemed to have exercised the discretion which ought to 
apply only to the person immediately concerned. Those who 
are interested in the subject will find all the cases cited and 
discussed in the elaborate judgments of Justice Frep and 
Justice Wits. Their conclusions are beyond dispute, 
unless and until they are reversed on appeal. The law is 
that interpretation of statutes and of precedents which. 
has been affixed to either by a competent Court. The 
difficulties and obscurities which attach to any authori- 
tative interpretation of the law are material, not as 
objections to an established rule, but as apologies for prac- 
tices which may have been founded on an opposite theory. 


The perplexity of the unlearned is not a little aggravated 
by an exactly contrary judgment delivered a week ago by 
the Irish Court of Queen’s Bench, and reported in the last 
number of the Observer. After a full examination of the- 
authorities, the Court unanimously affirmed the :ight of 
the holder of a licence to unconditional renewal, except for 
cause shown on sufficient evidence. Justice WILLs, in his 
judgment in the Divisional Court, refers to a number of 
cases “ which were cited by Mr. Justice Firzceratp in 
“the case of K. v. Recorder of Dublin as authorities. 
“ that licences were matter of property. They (the judges 
“sitting in the Divisional Court) did not support that 
“view, and the Irish case itself was no authority on 
“the point, Irish and English law being so different.” 
It must be assumed that Justice Witts spoke of a differ- 
ence which affected the immediate question, but the Chief 
Justice of IRELAND, in delivering judgment, expressly stated 
that the Court had taken into consideration all the 
English cases. He must, therefore, apparently have satisfied 
himself that, whatever may be the difference of English and 
Irish law on other points, the judgments of the Courts of 
both countries on the right of renewal were founded on the 
same principles. It is notorious that the extent of dis- 
cretion allowed to justices has long been the subject of 
constant and vehement controversy, yet the party which 
might have cited Irish authority for its conclusions has. 
never, as far as is known, referred to the state of Irish law, 
nor have the enemies of the publicans pointed out any 
difference between English and Irish law. The Irish Court. 
of Queen’s Bench will perhaps be accused of having given 
too much weight to arguments derived from natural 
justice, public expediency, and common sense. It is 
true that such matters ought to influence legislation rather 
than the interpretation of the law, but thera are at 
present two parallel or independent contests to be determined, 
each on its own special grounds. The point of law will 
be determined probably in the Court of final appeal. The 
claim of the disestablished publicans to compensation is not 
the less just, even if it appears that publicans and justices 
have for many years habitually misunderstood the law. If 
it appears that the innocent holder of a licence has, as the 


_ Trish Court of Queen’s Bench declares, an indefeasible right 
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to renewal, it is unnecessary to rest his demand on any less 
solid ground. An unfavourable judgment would abolish 
the legal right which he was supposed to possess, but it 
would sh, untouched his moral claim to compensation. 


As Mr. Justice Firzceraup appears to have said, licences 
are property, not only if they are found to have a legal 
rantee for renewal, but because they are invariably dealt 
with for valuable consideration. An old-established inn or 
tavern in a populous town is often sold for thousands of 
nds, and, until lately, both vendor and purchaser have 
Pally believed that, in default of misconduct, the acquisition 
of the licence was as safe an investment as the purchase of 
the bricks and mortar or of the site of the house. Probably 
in a majority of cases the incoming tenant has borrowed a 
portion of the purchase-money on the security of the good- 
will, which again depends on the certainty of renewal of a | 
licence. Even Lord CoLerince, always the earnest advocate | 
of Radical doctrines, admitted in a late speech on the subject , 
that publicans could not justly be dispossessed without | 
compensation. The previous part of his speech had excited | 
some natural surprise, as an extra-judicial decision commu- | 
nicated to a public meeting on a question which is immedi- | 
ately before the Courts. Perhaps there may have been > 
some sufficient justification for a course which is at least | 
unusual. Whatever may have been his motives or reasons, | 
Lord CoLenipce would agree that a public speech is not | 
exempt from criticism. The publicans may accept his 
recognition of their eyuitable claims as the admission of an — 
adversary, and their advocates are fully at liberty to question 
his legal conclusions. Parliament is bound to protect any | 
property which has been accumulated under its express | 
or tacit sanction. If the public interest so required, it— 
would have been easy at any time to enact that all new | 
licences should be held at the absolute discretion of the 
justices. A Legislature which has connived at the exist-— 
ing practice must, if it holds that a mistake has been com- 
mitted, provide at the public expense a remedy for those — 
who have been injured. Indifference to the security of | 
vested interests is nearly the greatest crime which a Legis- 
lature can commit, and undoubtedly there may be important 
vested interests in property which is not held bya strictly 
legal tenure. The right of selling alcoholic liquors formerly 
needed no permission, the trade being as lawful as any other 
ordinary occupation. At that time the owner of a public- 
house was as fully protected in his business as a grocer, a | 
tailor, or a blacksmith. When a licence was imposed, probably | 
in the first instance for purposes of revenue, general custom | 
recognized the right of dealing in liquor, subject to definite con- | 
ditions. No dispassionate legislator can have supposed that he | 
was giving every bench of justices an unqualified right to de- | 
prive a respectable tradesman of his livelihood. The grievance } 
would be the more intolerable because a more reasonable | 
body of justices in a neighbouring district might refuse to | 
be the instruments of confiscation. The Government will, 
as Mr. Rircutr’s recent statement proves, not be guilty of | 
the culpable weakness of receding from its pledge to with- 
draw the licensing clauses if the House refuses compensation. 


| 
| 
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CRICKET. 


be the spring, not only a young man’s fancy, but that of | 
persons who have seen a great deal more of the game 

than he has, lightly turns to thoughts of cricket. This is 

the golden chain that unites all ages. We may no longer | 


local affection ? The dwellers therein would as lief be beaten 
as not, if only they see good cricket. Nor does Yorkshire 
v. M.C.C. move us as patriots. Only the Schools and Uni- 
versity matches can so excite observers that, as in CoBpEN’s 
year, they break their umbrellas into fragments, much as- 
the Jews of old, less of expense, rent their robes 
when deeply stirred. Now about the Australians it is. 
different. We want to win, not always, nor even too 
frequently, for then the excitement would cease, but we 
want to win often, and in the great events. We trust that 
the Colonists will trounce Mr. Tuornton’s team, they are 
welcome to conquer Warwickshire, and they may beat 
Surrey with our good will, if only Oxford can, at least, 
makea good struggle against them. They should not find 
the Gentlemen at Lord’s very ditlicult customers. Where 
are our fast bowlers? Mr. Curistormerson, apparently, is 
no longer the CurisrorHERson of 1884, whom Mr. Lerroy 
appears to celebrate in his excellent sonnet, ‘‘ The Bowler.” 
In the Gentlemen v. Australians, at the Oval, Mr.. 
CurisToPHERSON took, first innings, eight wickets for 78, 
and second innings, three for 56. We have heard of no new: 
fast amateur bowler to rival this; nor to eclipse Mr.. 


| Wuirsy's exploit, the same year, at Oxford—eight wickets 


for 82 runs. An amateur’s fast bowling is like the flower of’ 
youth, and fleetly passes away; for only the perennial Mr. 
Robertson seems always useful, if never exactly surprising. 
The Gentlemen this year cannot hope for the aid of Mr. 
A. G. Sreer, we presume—Mr. Sreet, who was so safe 
with his hundred, ‘tis five years since. The cares of this: 
world call the amateurs into business of every sort, and we 
are not aware that any new bowlers have arrived at their 
culminating season. Eton last year had a fast left-handed 
bowler of promise, but he would be something over-parted 
in a struggle with the Colonists. Perhaps Mr. Nepgan 
may have been improving, and, if so, he will give much . 
trouble on a suitable wicket. Mr. Grace, of course, may be - 
as serviceable as ever. Mr. Rotier’sand Mr. W. W. Reap’s 
are names full of hope; but Mr, A. P. Lucas and Mr. 


| Ripiey are scarcely more likely to aid tho Gentlemen than 


Mr. C. T. Strupp, who was a tower of strength before he ex- 
changed some seasons of Lord’s for a cycle of Cathay. On. 
the whole, if the Australians have not forgotten their 
cunning and their swashing blow, they should be at least . 


|a match for the Gentlemen, though England, as the per- 


formances of our Eleven in the colonies prove, ought to be 
their masters. Perhaps not more than three Gentlemen, at 
least if Mr. Steet shuns the field, would play this year for 
England. But with Brices, Lonmany, Utyert, and the 
flower of the Players, FLowers himself, and Barnes, England 
can yet speak, we fancy, to her children in the gate. 


There are to be no reforms in cricket this year, apparently. 
The recommendations of a sub-Committee of M.C.C., formed 
in February, seemed sensible. They were :—“‘(1) That 
“*the over shall consist of five balls ; (2) that a bowler shall 
“be allowed to change ends as often as he pleases, provided 
“* only that he does not bowl two overs consecutively in one- 
“* innings; (3) that on the last day of a match, or if a one- 
“* day match at any time, the in-side shall be empowered to — 
“* declare the innings at an end.’ But recognizing the 
“ great difficulties in the way of any extension of the law of 
“ leg-before-wicket, and the fact that the practice it was 
“ sought to prevent was adopted by a very limited number 
“ of cricketers, the Committes abstained, for the present at» 
“ all events, from recommending any alteration of the exist- 
“ing Law.” Now, of all these proposed reforms, the change- 
of the law in regard to 1.-b.-w. is much the most important. 
We have often discussed the practical unfairness of the 


sympathize with the thoughts of love to which the young present condition of things, in which bowlers, already 
man lightly turns when the wanton lapwing, in obedience | handicapped by the excellence of the grounds, are deprived 
to the law of sexual selection, gets himself another crest. of the success due to their best balls. The batsman has only 
Youth is easily moved in that direction, like M. Pavt | to defend his wicket with his leg, against a break or twist. 
Bourcer’s hero, who became so very much more enamoured | But it is held that even more discussion of a law forbidding 


when he was putting the White Rose scent on his pocket- | 
handkerchief before going to call on the married lady. But 
who can receive without emotion the little red-leather 
tickets of the M.C.C. and the Surrey Club, enclosing the | 
list of matches? In the spring a fuller crimson comes upon | 
the Surrey ticket, or seems to come, as the imagination 
dreams on approaching events. This year the Australians 
are here again, which is a joy to reflect upon, for they have 
always hitherto put interest and excitement into matches. 
Most matches we are obliged to contemplate in the spirit of 
devout but unemotional artistic criticism. When Middlesex 
plays Gloucestershire, only members of the Western county 
care very much who wins. For Middlesex who can feel any 


the defence of the wicket by the body is needed. In fact, 
the moral tone of cricketers appears to want elevating ; 
when everybody sees the iniquity of the conduct which old 
Nyren (of all people) approved, then it will be possible to- 
pass a stringent law of l.-b.-w. The position is like that 
of Copyright in America; conscience, the national con- 
science, needs to be awakened. The awakened section of 
Americans ask for the aid of the clergy ; but we can hardly 
hope that the British pulpit will ring with denunciation of — 
the coup de botte. The Tieadiiien have only arrived at a 
resolution in the air—‘ That the practice of deliberately de- 
“ fending the wicket with the person instead of the bat is 
“ contrary to the spirit of the game and inconsistent with- 
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“ strict fairness, and the M.C.C. will discountenance and 
“ prevent this practice by every means in their power.” 

. The democratic method would be to mob the offending 
batsman, break his windows, and confiscate his personal 
property. But cricketers are a law-abiding people. They 
will not even march out of church in a body when a sinner 
against bowlers enters the sacred edifice. Can a county be 
expected not to play a skilled professional who is notorious 
for putting his leg where his bat should be? This would be 
a very useful, if also a very stringent, measure. Umpires 
are to be recommended to report persistent patrons of the 
coup de botte to the Committee, and probably a good deal 
of.what is called “ pressure” in political English will* be 
applied in one way or another. 

- The other emendations are sagacious, but not very 
pressing. The rule of five balls an over already exists, in 
one-day matches, in many districts. Probably few bowlers 
will find five balls too severe exertion, and the tedious 
time of crossing at the overs will be consideravly short- 
ened. <A bowler, too, may be enabled to get the bats- 
man just into the mental condition he wants for the 
subtlest effects, if he has five balls at him instead of four. 
A. batsman may resist temptation four times, and succumb 
to.a sham half volley on the fifth time of asking. As 
to the bowler’s changing ends as often as he pleases, pro- 
vided he does not bowl two consecutive overs, we scarcely 
see what the bowler has to gain by it. One end is certain 
to suit him better than the other; when he has found 
it (one experiment will suffice), let him stick to it. How- 
ever, the rule will prevent such metaphysical puzzles as 
that which disturbed a recent Rugby and Marlborough 
match. The bowler had changed more frequently than the 
law permits without attracting the notice of the umpire or 
of the opposite side. Every ball he bowled was thus illegal, 
a “no ball,” and the question for philosophers was how 
could he be stopped. No amount of no balls make an over, 
and the wretched bowler ought to have trundled on till he 
fainted, or till the batting side won without loss of another 
wicket. What did happen was, that the bowler got the one 
important wicket, and was disqualified at the end of the 
over. However, he had done what was needful, and the 
batting side was defeated; rather a hard thing for school- 
boys to bear. 

As to the recommendation that a side should be allowed 
to declare its innings ended, so as to win and save a draw by 
efflux of time, that plan is certainly better than “ humbug- 
“ ging” so as to lose wickets, or knocking down wickets 
with the bat on purpose. The side that declares its innings 
over will take some risk, as Oxford did when she made 240 
for one wicket against Cambridge, whereafter the remaining 
bats played the fool, and were very nearly throwing the 
game away. But the question of generalship remains the 
same, and the method is more dignified than the method 
of unhallowed slogging, “ without a conscience or an aim,” 
except the roof of the Pavilion or the clock on the tennis 
court. These reforms, meanwhile, are taken ad avizandum, 
as Scotch lawyers say, and the game for this summer will 
be played on the old lines—we hope also on dry wickets. 


TAXING THE FOREIGNER, 


Gropen muddle-headed politicians are fond of urging, 
in support of the delusion known as “ Fair-trade,” that 
the foreigner ought to be taxed. The operation is generally 
impossible, or natives would go scot free. But there is a 
sense, as the Treasury has discovered, in which the property 
of the foreigner might be handled with great severity. If 
he resides in this country for more than six months, he is 
liable to Income-tax, and the extent of his liability is at 
present dividing the judges of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature. Mr. Goscuen’s father, as we know on filial 
authority, was fond of litigation, because he found it 
intellectually stimulating and commercially instructive. Mr. 
Goscnen himself has doubtless perused, with not impartial 
interest, the arguments and judgments in the case of 
Coiqunoun v. Brooxs. Whether the taxpayers whom Mr. 
Goscuen now holds in the hollow of his hand will be 
gratified by the announcement, conveyed to them through 
Mr. Brooks’s solicitors, that the costs of the suit on both 
sides are being paid by the Treasury we do not know. Mr. 
Brooks is to be congratulated upon the singular generosity 
which exempts him, at the public charge, from the risk 
incurred by all other litigants. Mr. Brooks, it should be 
said, is not a foreigner, though foreigners are deeply in- 


terested in the fate of his appeal. He is an English mer- 
chant, and partner in two firms, one in London, the other in 
Melbourne. He has been in the habit of including in his 
return of Income-tax under Schedule D whatever he may 
receive here from the profits of his Australian business. 
In the year 1884-5 there was a large sum standing to 
his credit in the books of the firm at Melbourne, and upon 
this he was assessed to Income-tax. The Commissioners 
for the City of London struck off the item, but stated 
a case for the opinion of the Court. The Queen’s Bench 
Division could not agree, Mr. Justice Sreruen holding 
that Mr. Brooks was liable, and Mr. Justice Wits that he 
was not. In these circumstances the junior judge with- 
drew his judgment, and the decision was given in favour 
of the Crown. Mr. Brooks went to the Court of Appeal, 
and was there successful by a majority of two to one, the 
Master of the Rotts and Lord Justice Lopes having pro- 
nounced for him, Lord Justice Fry against him. We pre- 
sume that the point will now be taken to the House of 
Lords ; but it is to be hoped that the House of Commons 
will not pay the bill for all this amusement without demur. 
It may be very important to have legal questions settled by 
the highest tribunal, and it may be very entertaining to 
watch their progress. But, if a rich man is not satisfied 
with the decision of a Court, and chooses to exercise his un- 
doubted right of appeal, there is no reason, so far as we can 
see, why he should not do so at his own proper cost and 
charges. It may be said that the Divisional Court practi- 
cally failed to decide the question at all. But that only 
shows the wasteful absurdity of putting two judges to sit 
together at first instance. 

The case ought not to present any particular difficulty, 
for it lies in a very narrow compass. ‘The Income-tax Act 
of 1853, passed when Mr. Guapsrone was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, imposes duties “ for and in respect of the annual 
“ profits or gains arising or accruing to any person residing 
“in the United Kingdom from any kind of property what- 
“ ever, whether situate in the United Kingdom or elsewhere, 
“ and for and in respect of the annual profits or gains arising 
“ or accruing to any person residing in the United Kingdom, 
“from any profession, trade, employment, or vocation, 
“ whether the same shall be respectively carried on in the 
“ United Kingdom or elsewhere.” An ordinary mind 
would certainly draw from this the inference that all resi- 
dents in this country must pay Income-tax upon the whole 
of their incomes. It may or may not be wise and just for 
Parliament to make such a law. But, if Parliament has 
chosen to make it, there, so far as English judges are con- 
cerned, should be an end of the matter. According to Mr. 
GLADSTONE, we may not tax French wine for fear of im- 
pairing the Treaty of Commerce which has ceased to exist. 
According to Lord Esner, we may not tax the stranger 
within our gates for fear of an “ unanswerable remon- 
“ strance.” ‘Then whatin the world may the Parliament of 
this still nominally independent country do 4 


THE STATE OF EUROPE. 


dig dreary and disgusting squabbles among the doctors 
which go on round the bed of the Emperor FrepErick 
recur, it would appear, in exact accordance with the state 
of the patient, if, indeed, they do not, to some extent, 
condition that state. Putting mere clannishness quite out 
of the question, it is impossible not to feel that the English 
doctors have been singularly badly treated by a section of 
their German brethren and of the German public, as well as 
(unfortunately) by some persons who have not the excuse of 
being Germans. But we cannot help wishing that Sir 
Moret Mackenzie, difficult as it may have been, had had 
the fortitude and resolution to pursue that policy of absolute 
silence, of doing his duty and letting the dogs bark, which 
is the only policy of true wisdom, as well as of true dignity, 
in such a matter. As it is, the case, while it is the last, is, 
perhaps, also the best illustration of the intolerable nuisance 
which has been fixed upon modern life by what is plea- 
santly called newspaper energy. If everything that has 
been communicated about the Emprror had been cut down 
by nineteen-twentieths, or if the information had been 
restricted altogether to the official bulletins, it would have 
been infinitely better. But the world has, as usual, to suffer 
the penalty of the nuisances it has created, or which it has 
allowed to create themselves. All that reasonable men 
want to know or need know is that the Empgnor is very 
ill; that his condition, owing to these frequent relapses, is 
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dangerous, if not hopeless; and that political consequences 
of the greatest importance must follow, not merely from 
the worst, which we all hope will be averted, but from any 
very long continuance of this state of suspense, which is too 
obviously “ getting on the nerves” of Germany, and affecting 
in the most prejudicial fashion the morale of the people, and 
with that morale the principal guarantee for the peace and 
well being of the whole continent of Europe. 


Meanwhile it is currently reported that Russia has three- 
quarters of a million of men on her Western frontiers; and 
all the utterances of Russian newspapers testify to an idea 
that something good is going to happen for Russia. They 
have been inspirited or befooled by Prince Bismarcx’s 
recent remarks; they openly say that, with our present 
GLapDsTONE-PaRNELL Opposition, nothing is to be feared from 
England ; they ray 8 Austria ; they think that France, if 
not frankly their friend, may be counted on as a kind of 


- makeweight to keep Germany on their side, or not frankly 


against them. Very likely all this is a mistake; but it 
hardly needs elaborate instruction in that history of which 
Mr. Giapstone (when its professors are on his side) is never 
tired of vaunting the merits, to know that delusions of this 
sort, spread through the mind of a nation, are the constant 
precursors of serious trouble. It is sometimes thought and 
oftener said that anticipations of difficulty are the source of 
difficulty ; it would be much more philosophical to say that 
anticipations of gain are the source of attempts to secure 
gain. The finances of Russia are known to be in the most 
perilous condition, and yet she has been spending vast sums 
on the movements of her armies and on the strengthening 
of her fleet. It is a long since ascertained fact that 
Russians, both official and non-official, hold themselves to 
have obtained far too little for what they are pleased to call 
the sacrifices of the war of 1877-8; or, in other words, 
think that their last raid was not a sufficiently profitable 
raid. With a Czar of less curious temperament than 
Atexanver III.—a temperament which seems to unite 
good and bad characteristics in almost equal proportions— 
these convictions would long ago have broken out into 
action. It is simply “on the edge of a razor,” to use the 
time-honoured phrase, whether something will happen or 
not, and there would be much to be said for the assertion 
that if the Czar were wise he would either disarm at once 
and adopt a completely different course of policy, or else 
strike out at once for Constantinople and Calcutta. He 
has an immense army in as good training and with as good 
supplies of material as a Russian army is ever likely to 
possess. His navy is considerable, though the bolts do 
sometimes start out of the sides of the ships. His financial 
position is not likely to improve, while it has not yet grown 
absolutely dangerous. He can never have a better moment 
than while a German Emreror is hovering between life and 
death and Germans are looking at each other with sus- 
picion. He knows that Mr. GLapsTone cannot live for ever, 
and that with his death many a brigade, or its equivalent, 
drops off the Russian effective. He is probably aware that 
the chances of French politics are very precarious, and that 
it is quite on the cards that some new reigning spirit in 
Germany might cap Prince Bismarcx’s climax by restoring 
the Rhine frontier or part of it, and indemnifying himself 
eastwards. It is not impossible that some new French revo- 
lution may strike France absolutely out of the list of Euro- 
pean Powers which count. Worst of all, the solid front, as 
of iron welded together, which has for years been pre- 
sented to Russia on her Western frontier has suddenly 
been, we shall not say flawed, but suspected of flaw. It 
may be, of course, that, as some Russophils say, the policy 
of Russia is a policy of white-handed innocence and lamb- 
like peace, If so, well. If not so, it is very difficult to 
see when or in what conjunction of European arrangements 
Russia can have a better opportunity than she has now. 
And she has plenty of occasions. She has kept the 
Bulgarian wound open on pi. and it is at least 
rumoured that the sons of the Greeks, with their usual 
shortsightedness, are going, probably on the strength of M. 
Tricovpis’s recently discovered money-bags, to give her a 
fresh opening. Be this so or not, she can never want one 
as long as the Government of Bulgaria is permitted by the 
wisdom cr foolishness of Europe to occupy a kind of middle 
state between a recognized government and a corporation of 
mutineers, headed by an eletto. Nor are there wanting par- 
ticular points in the present state of Bulgaria which give 
Occasion at once for alarm to those who desire peace and 
hope to those who desire that Russia shall make ready 
war, 


The affairs of Bulgaria have attracted comparatively little 
attention since that movement of Turkish diplomatic strategy 
over which the friends of Russia so greatly rejoiced, and 
which appeared to @hers (and with reason) not to alter the 
position in the very slightest degree. A much more 
important matter is the trial of Major Pororr, with some 
at least of its incidents. The statement alleged to have 
been made by the Major that the Russians had offered him 
a very large sui of money to betray Sofia into their hands 
will of course be poohpoohed or passed in silence by thosé 
whom the Czar has retained at perhaps not quite so high a 
fee. But they will find themselves in this rather awkward 
dilemma. If—which is the general Russophil theory— Major 
Poporr, though guilty of some bad anti-Russian acts in the 
past, is on the whole an innocent victim of the wicked 
Ferdinandist Government, every attention is due to what 
this innocent victim says. If, on the other hand, he is 
capable of inventing such a statement to save himself or 
create sympathy for himself, he is obviously capable of 
the crimes with which the wicked Ferdinandist Government 
charges him. In any case, the trial or its necessity is, of 
course, to be deeply regretted. It shows that, though the 
Bulgarians have made great advances since their acquisition 
of practical independence, the faults which exist in all such 
peoples, and which make prudent politicians look with thé 
greatest distrust on the creation of new nationalities, still 
exist in them. The two most fatal of all political diseases— 
next to a natural proneness to anarchy, such as seems to be 
bred in the soil of Ireland and of some South American 
States—are factiousness, which is ready to become treason to 
the existing State at any moment, and corruption. Hitherto 
the Bulgarians have kept themselves clear of anarchy, but 
this trial seems to show that the other plagues are only too 
rife amongst them, as they are usually rife in all countries but 
those in which a settled government for ages has produced 
a regular governing class with a regular morality of govern- 
ment. 


HOW NOT TO CELEBRATE THE ARMADA, 


ik is perhaps in keeping with this kind of show, but still 
it is a pity that the Committee which is to arrange the 
celebration of the Tercentenary of the Armada should have 
decided to make the whole thing ridiculous. This, however, 
is what they have done by asking the Duke of Norroik to 
act as chairman. The absurdity, let us hasten to say, is by 
no means in the Duke, but in the Committee. The Duke 
refused until he was assured that there was no intention to 
glorify Queen Evizapetu or the triumph of Protestantism. 
The Committee has accepted these conditions, and thereby 
made itself ridiculous, and has condemned the celebration to 
be as nearly meaningless as may be. It may be natural that 
the descendant of the unfortunate nobleman who let I dare 
not wait upon I would with so little judgment should not 
love the memory of the Queen who cut his ancestor’s head 
off. But then why ask him to be chairman when what you 
propose to do is to celebrate the great victory of her reign? 
It may not be reasonable to expect that the head of the 
English Roman Catholics should be disposed to rejoice over 
the defeat of the Pope’s friend ; but then why beg him, of 
all men, to help you to rejoice 1 

The Committee would have done well to ask itself what 
the defeat of the Armada was if it was not a glorification of 
Queen Etizanern and a triumph of Protestantism. Of 
course this last word has been made to cover a good deal 
which is not very admirable, and which we shall not be 
accused of loving. You may argue with irresistible force 
that the Church of England is not Protestant in this sense ; 
but sensible men know very well what the word means 
when it is used in this connexion. Protestants were all 
those who fought to break the bonds of Rome, or to k 
them from being soldered up again. In that struggle the 
defeat of the Armada was not only an incident—it was 
the crowning mercy. The greatness of the occasion and the 
victory was due to the fact that then, as in later times, 
England was the leader and defender ofa great part of Europe 
against a common enemy. England was selected for attack 
because she was the leader of the other side. Purp II. 
had no wish to fight this country until he was driven into 
war by E1zaBeTu’s opposition to his Roman Catholic policy. 
As for the Queen herself, she doubtless at the bottom of her 
heart did not think any religious question worth the sacri- 
fice of the bones of one of the proper young men she liked 
to have about her, but she knew she must take one side or 
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another, and she did not take the Pope’s. It was her side 
which won ; and if the defeat of the Armada is not to be 
glorified on that account, we fail to see why anything parti- 
cular should be said about it. Asa mere piece of fighting, 
it is by no means the best we have to show for ourselves 
even in E.izasern’s own time. There were then and 
afterwards far more desperate affairs—but we do not hold 
centenaries over them. They were mere incidents in a 
local and national struggle. The defeat of the Armada, like 
the battle of Trafalgar, directly affected the whole of Europe. 
To decline to celebrate it as “a triumph of Protestantism” 
‘is simply to take all the meaning out of it, and is a species 
of confession that the policy which provoked Puitip was a 
mistake, and the victory a misfortune—a very ignominious 
confession for Englishmen to make. As for the conduct of 
the Committee, in promising not to glorify the Queen, it is 
hardly to be described in language less emphatic than her 
own. There is certainly a kind of prig in these days who 
‘thinks fit to be severe on the small errors of Queen Bzss, 
but we hardly expected to meet him on the Tercentenary 
Committee. The members of that body might have been 
Supposed capable of remembering that whatever her sins 
were—and she came of a race which acted on Lurner’s 
advice and sinned strongly—at least she knew she was the 
Queen of a great people, and acted her part right royally. 
She made England great and her enemies tremble. HENRI 
Quatre knew a ruler when he met one, and was not 
without experience of women, and he was not on the side of 
the prigs. If the Tercentenary celebration is not to be a 
mere glorification of the Committee and other holiday- 
makers, we do not well see how silence is to be kept about 

Queen Exizaneru, who brought Englishmen to the ring and 
led them in the dance. 


THE IRISHL JUDICIARY AND THE 
IRISH EXECUTIVE. 


i is quite pleasant to meet Sir W1LL1am Harcourt once 
again in his original character of newspaper contro- 
-wersialist. He has ceased, of course, to make use of that 
. pseudonym, as malicious opponents insisted on calling it, 
-which used in former days to appear at the foot of letters 
now no longer signed “ Historicus,” but modestly presenting 
: themselves to the world over their writer's once honoured 
name. Yet there is no change, one is glad to see, in the 
Stately attractions of the style. There is the same pro- 
fundity, the same solemnity, the same impressive insistence 
. on familiar truths, in the lectures of the constitutional 
lawyer of to-day as there was in those of the civilian of five- 
_ and-twenty years ago. The manner in which Sir WILLIAM 
Hakcovrt instructs, and has always instructed, his fellow- 
. citizens on legal subjects has no precise counterpart that we 
now of in didactic literature. To find a parallel for it we 
should have to seek the records of oral dissertation. It is 
the manner of that learned young advocate who informed 
‘Lord ELLENBoROUGH that “an estate in fee-simple was the 
“ highest estate known to the law of England ”—with this 
difference, however, that Sir Wittiam Harcourt is much 
too well grounded in the law to allow himself to be 
frightened, like the jurist to whom we have compared 
- him, into a stammering qualification of the too sweep- 
‘ing generality of his statement by being requested to pause 
‘while the Court solemnly took a note of it. In his letter 
to the Zimes of last Wednesday, on the question of the in- 
crease of sentences on appeal, he was in his most loftily 
instructive strain. And it was the more admirable in this 
respect because, as any one who has followed the contro- 
.versy had probably noticed, the instructor had himself been 
instructed, on the previous day, by “ An English Barrister,” 
who had practically disposed of the whole pretended consti- 
tutional question—which is not a constitutional one at all— 
in a single sentence of his able letter. It revives a host of 
pleasant memories to run the eye down the column filled 
by Sir Witt1am Harcovrt’s letter in the perfect con- 
didence that it will not light upon the words “ An English 
“ Barrister.” Nor does it. Our doughty, but discreet, dis- 
utant is careful to confine himself to Colonel Stapge, Mr. 
Shea, and the “Indian ex-Judge.” On poor Colonel 
Stave, who had undoubtedly mistaken a trial at first 
-instance for an appeal, he tripudiates with all the chivalry 
of the “varray perfit gentil knight” of controversy 
that he is. At Mr. Daruina he delivers an irrelevant 
utbrust on the subject of Chief Justices Scroces and 


JEFFREYS, to ‘whom he had gracefully compared the Irish 
County Court judges, though he does not, by the way, 
remark upon the interesting little biographical detail to 
which Mr, Darina had drawn attention in Scrocas’s 
career—to wit, that, from party spirit, ambition, or personal 
interest, he was “an apostate from principles he had once 
“ strongly advocated.” To “the Indian ex-Judge,” who had 
quoted a most striking instance of an increase of sentence 
on appeal, Sir WiL.taMm proudly says—his caution here for 
the first time deserting him—that, though “we have 
“ degenerated, and seem to be degenerating fast, under a 
“ Unionist régime in our primary conception of justice and 
“liberty, we have not yet quite reached the point of re- 
“ constructing our English criminal Jaw on Eastern models.” 
From which it would seem that he is unaware that Eastern 
criminal law has in the case of India not only been itself 
remodelled by English lawyers on English princivles, but 
so successfully that it would now form, in the opinion of 
many jurists, the best of models for the reconstruction of 
our own. 


Sir Witt1am Harcourt would therefore have done well 
to let the “Indian ex-Judge” as severely alone as he 
has let the “English Barrister.” Of his wisdom in the 
latter case it is impossible to doubt. The correspondent 
who was engaged in the controversy under this title has 
shown, from a concise and clear history of the law on 
the subject, that “there is no constitutional or legal 
“ principle” opposed to the increase of sentence on appeal, 
“as the absence of such a power at common law simply 
“ arose from the absence of any power of appeal at all.” It 
is not, of course, without regret that one descends from 
those heights of abstract principle on which Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt moves with the freedom and majesty of a man 
who need not be afraid at every moment of breaking his 
shins against a statute or a “case”; but really, if abstract 


saan has no concern in the matter—if common law 


ows nothing of appeal at all, and, therefore, constitu- 
tional law never could have had nothing to say to them— 
what then? Why, nothing, we fear, but that we must 
leave Sir Witu1am Harcowrt on his lonely eminence, and 
grovel with the “English Barrister” in an examination of 
the 11 & 12 Vic. c. 78, and of a judgment subsequently 
delivered by Lord Campse.t in pursuance of the terms of 
that Act. From this uninspiring task, however, we shall 
most of us rise with the pretty clear conviction that, so far 
as legislation can be said to establish principle, on matters 
where principle had hitherto been silent, the idea of an 
increase of sentences following upon appeal is now just as 
much entitled to rank among the conceptions of highest law 
and lawyers as the reverse and more common operation. That 
being so, the main position against Sir Witt1am Harcourt 
and the other noisy assailants of the Irish County Court 
judges is made good. Mr. Hoprwoop’s highly technical 
argument from the construction of the Irish Petty Sessions 
Act, and his elaborate attempts to show that the words of 
that statute giving power to “ vary a sentence” cannot 
possibly import a power to increase it, may be put aside. 
It does not matter whether Mr. Horwoop’s interpretation 
of this Act or that of the Irish County Courts is the more 
plausible one, though we have- not the smallest doubt our- 
selves that the latter is the correct one. The point, we 
repeat, is practically immaterial to the present controversy, 
because it has never, in fact, been taken by those who 
have raised the controversy. The case of the Opposition— 
the case which they have deliberately chosen to set up as 
affording them far greater scope for calumnious abuse of the 
administrators of the law—is not that the County Court judges 
have merely blundered in the construction of a statute, but 
that they have subserviently and oppressively defied a recog- 
nized principle of the common law to the disadvantage of 
the subject. That is the position they have chosen, and, 
whether the Irish County Court judges have read the Petty 
Sessions Act aright or amiss, that position has now 
crumbled beneath the Parnellite and Gladstonian feet. It 
is clear that no “principle” of any kind comes into con- 
flict with the simple and reasonable conclusion of the 
Appellate Court, that when the Government, at the express 
and repeated instance of the Irish members, gave, under 
the Crimes Act, not a mere right to a “ case stated,” but 
one to an absolute “ rehearing,” the Legislature meant what 
it said, and intended the judge before whom the new trial 
was held to proceed in precisely the same manner as though 
he were sitting at first instance with no sentence before him 


to take into consideration either to the benefit or the damage 
of the appellant. 
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A Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Ireland can hardly 

t to fare better than an Irish County Court judge, and 
Colonel Kinc-Harman can reflect, too, that the abuse 
directed against himself has even less meaning than that 
poured out upon judicial functionaries who can do some- 
thing worse than merely irritate Parnellite susceptibilities. 
If further consolation were needed by him, he would doubt- 
less have found it in the fact that his assailants really do not 
care twopence one way or the other about his appointment 
on its merits, and would never have troubled themselves 
about it for a moment were it not that it has materially 
diminished their power of annoying Colonel Kinc-Harmay’s 
official chief. This, of course, is not Mr. Joun Mor.ey’s 
solemn view of the matter. Mr. Morey, no doubt, has 
conscientiously convinced himself of the truth of all the 
nonsense that has been talked about the Irish tenants’ 
“dismay” at the appointment—nonsense which Mr. T. W. 


Russet feels bound, we suppose, to repeat, if only to show 


that an Orange representative of the tenant-farmer can talk it 
as glibly as a Nationalist. We have no doubt, we say, that 
Mr. Morey accepts all this stuff with perfect seriousness, 
and has pictured to himself an ideal Irish cottier anxiously 
looking for the appointment of a sympathetic Under- 
Secretary, if one had to be appointed at all, and giving him- 
self up to despair on learning that a third landlord has 
been added to his two other natural enemies, Lord 
Lonponperry and Mr. Batrouvr. But Mr. Mortey’s in- 
nocent adoption of this absurdity is only of a piece with 
other subjections of his keen intelligence to the impostures 
of the party with whom he is associated. We wonder that 
he does not ask himself whether, if Colonel Kinc-Harman 
had been appointed solely to do desk work in the Irish 
Office, instead of answering in the House of Commons, we 
should have heard a word trom the Parnellites about unfit- 
ness of the appointment? Surely everybody who uses his 
eyes and common sense must know that their real grievance 
is the interposition of this sturdy buffer between them and 


the object of their ceaseless Parliamentary attacks; and | 


that is a grievance with which uo Englishman, not profes- 
sionally allied with the Parnellites, can be expected to 
sympathize. 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE CURFEW BILL. 


IR JOHN LUBBOCK’S Early Closing Bill was rejected 

in the House of Commons last Wednesday by the 
enormous majority of 278 votes against 95, or very nearly 
three to one. 
it would have thrown the retail trade, of London at all 
events, into hopeless confusion. But a defeat so decisive and 
so emphatic ought to convince Sir Jonn Luppock and Mr, 
Burt, who seems to have been over-persuaded against his 
own better judgment into putting his name on the back of 
an absurd measure, that the English people are not children, 
and that there are limits to the tolerable interference of 
Parliament. Neither the debate nor the division could 
fairly be called a party one. The Government did not take 
the question up, and issued no whip, although the only 
Minister who spoke, Mr. Sruart Wort Ey, opposed the Bill 
on behalf of his chief, the Home Secretary, as well as on his 
own. Mr. and Mr. Lanoucnere condemned quite 
as strongly as Mr. BucnpELL Mapie and Mr. Rapciirre 
Cooke a project which its promoters have never fairly thought 
out. The discussion was one of the most satisfactory which 
has been heard in the present House of Commons, being 
sensible, businesslike, and strictly to the point. Theresult was 
that the case for the Bill collapsed, and any other vote would 
have been discreditable to the intelligence of the House. Of 
course Sir Jonn Luppock has a good deal to say for himself. 
Philanthropists always have; and Sir Jonn’s disinterested 
benevolence is apt to prejudice the public in his favour. 
His Bank Holidays are undoubtedly popular, though the 
gtumbles of an increasing minority at a cast-iron system of 
relaxation grow louder every year. The Shop Hours Act 
of 1886, which applies merely to boys and girls under 
eighteen, was only passed for a limited time, and its opera- 
tion is believed to have been more limited still. ‘That, 
however, was merely the extension of a principle which 
has been ized and applied by the Legislature ever 
since the passing of the Factory Acts. The defunct Bill 
of this year would have forbidden one grown man to 
work for another when that other would readily and 
willingly have employed him, or even to keep open a 


shop of his own, where there are no assistants, at hours: 
when his customers wished to make their purchases, Sir 
Joun Luspock drew a moving picture of the hardships 
inflicted upon shopmen and shcpwomen by unduly pro- 
longed labour. Mr. Marie showed that the representa- 
tion was exaggerated ; but we have no doubt that some of it 
is true. Toil is very unevenly distributed in this world ; 
and, while many people do nothing at all, others do far more 
than they ought. Nothing would give us greater pleasure 
than to know that every labourer could realize the ideal of’ 
eight hours’ work, eight hours’ play, eight hours’ sleep, and’ 
eight shillings a day. But a Bill which would take from 
small shopkeepers much of their custom, and deprive small’ 
purchasers of many of their opportunities, would not really 
alleviate the lot of any class in the community. 


Sir Jonn Lussock and Mr. Winterpornam argue that: 
shopkeepers are not free agents, because, if some of them' 
keep their shops open, all the others must. But Sir Joun 
himself cited the instance of Newcastle, where, according to’ 
him, early closing has been adopted by the tradesmen them- 
selves. The argument proves a great deal too much, for 
part of it is contradicted by very recent experience. We are 
aware that some miners, especially in Lanarkshire, are 
agitating for an Eight Hours’ Bill. It is only because they’ 
have not realized the enormous power of voluntary associa- 
tions, such as trade-unions, in compelling unreasonable’ 
masters to accept reasonable terms. Sir Jonny Luppock 
was justified in much that he said about the want of con- 
sideration shown by many employers of labour. “ The 
“ seats,” as he very forcibly puts it, “are on the wrong 
“side of the counter.” Does he suppose that he can 
have them put by law upon the other side? Public opinion 
in these matters is strong, and combination is stronger. 
But the law is impotent. If there are a vast number of 
people in the poorer districts of London and other large 


towns who wish to shop between eight and ten, or even 


Nobody supposed that the Bill could pass, for | 


later, no human power can prevent them. Compulsory 
closing would, in such circumstances, lead to riot, if not 
to rebellion. It isa fact, which may perhaps be reasonably 
lamented, but which cannot be reasonably ignored, that’ 
work which does not tax the brain or exhaust the muscles 
can be continued much longer than hard digging on the 
one hand, or intricate calculation on the other. If people 
whose labour is light, mechanical, and unskilled are to 
have short hours, they will have low wages too. “ Men,” 
said Mr. BraDLaven, in a speech for once admirable, “ men 
“ who have their labour to sell should be left to sell it in 
“ the best fashion they can.” Sir Jonn Luseock, indeed, 
shrinks from carrying out his principles where they come 
into conflict with really powerful interests. His Bill, which 
may in that respect without offence be called cowardly, did 
not touch public-houses or refreshment bars or cigar-shops. 
Of course Sir Jonn Luspock was actuated by no worse 
motive than a desire to move upon the line of least resistance. 
But the conclusive refutation of his theory, which his own 
practice affords, should teach him that there are more things. 
in the petty traffic of great towns than are dreamt of in the 
philanthropic philosophy of opulent bankers, 


LORD CARNARVON AND MR. PARNELL, 


A§ a rule, it is a mistake to repeat the contradiction of 
acalumny. The case as between slandered and slan- 
derer is usually one of comparative personal credibility ; 
and, this relation being in most cases a pre-ascertained and. 
constant quantity, is not affected by any number of asser- 
tions or denials ou either side. An exception, however, to- 
the rule of letting alone may very fairly be made in such a 
case as that of Lord Carnarvon and the myth—to use four 
letters instead of three—of his conversion during his Lord- 
Lieutenancy to the Parnellite, afterwards to be the Glad- 
stonian, doctrine of Home Rule. Here the original fable 
has so largely developed itself and has gained so much in 
circumstantiulity since Lord Carnarvoy’s first endeavour to 
demolish it that he can hardly be blamed, especially as this: 
growth has taken place during his absence from England, 
for once more repeating the attempt. His explanation of 
the increased particularity with which his pretended deliver- 
ances of 1885 in favour of Home Rule are now cited is a’ 
simple one. Very emphatic and perfectly definite deliver- 
ances were made on this subject at the interview be- 
tween Tord Carnarvon and Mr. Paryett, only it was Mr. 
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Parnett and not Lord Carnarvon who made them. It 
was not the Lord-Lieutenant, but the visitor, who “ ex- 
“ pressed the strongest belief that only by the concession of 
“ an Irish Parliament could the Irish question be settled ” ; 
who urged that the Parliament should not only be, but 
be called, a Parliament, and that it should possess “ the 
“ most extensive powers, even going so far as the right 
“ of protecting Irish industries by the imposition of pro- 
“ tective tariffs.” All, therefore, that Mr. Parner. has had 
to do in this matter has been to transpose the names of 
the two parties to the dialogue; to convert himself into 
the curious and attentive listener, and to confer the part of 
the “ blessed Glendoveer” on Lord Carnarvon. 


* What proportion of honest error and what of malicious 
misrepresentation contributed to this extraordinary perver- 
sion of the fact is a question which, fortunately, it is no 
business of ours to determine. Suflicient attention, however, 
has not perhaps been called to the exact phrasing of Mr. 
Parne t's last statement on this subject as quoted by Lord 
Carnarvon. “Lord Carnarvon’s views,” he said, “ as con- 
“ veyed to me, or rather as we exchanged them in our inter- 
“view, were absolutely identical.” That “or rather” in- 
troduces a somewhat important qualification of the words 
preceding it ; and the reason of its introduction is of course 
plain enough. Mr. Pane. is apparently beginning to 
be conscious of certain primd facie improbabilities in his 
original version of the interview which it would be advisable 
to soften down. It has occurred to him, and he thinks it 
may occur to other people, that when A invites B to pay 
him a visit for the purpose of hearing his (B's) views on a 
particular political question, it is, to say the least of it, 
singular that the interview should consist wholly of an 
elaborate indoctrination of B with the views of A. In 
a word, Mr. Parnext perceives that the story of Lord 
Carnarvon having sent for him in order to say to him in 
the fulness of his heart, “ My dear Mr. Pannevt, I am a 
“ Home Ruler, and believe in the policy of establishing an 
“ Trish Parliament with a power to tax English products,” 
is a little too strong even for the digestion of the most 
robust credulity. Hence the statement that the declara- 
tions in favour of Home Rule were “ rather” an “ exchange 
“ of views” between the two interlocutors than a “ convey- 
“ance of Lord Carnarvon’s views to his visitor. We 
yee think they were “rather” the former of these two 
things than the latter; and we would now only suggest to 
Mr. Parnett to go a step further, and admit that the 
* exchange” which then took place in Dublin Castle was of 
a thoroughly national character, and that its reciprocity 
was all on one side. Meanwhile, however, we can only 
express our entire agreement with the concluding words of 
Lord Carnarvon’s statement of the other night in the 
House of Lords. We admit having been of those who ex- 
pressed the opinion two years ago that there had been an 
error of judgment on his part in seeking an interview, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case, with Mr. 
Parne.t atall. But we should have no objection to adopt 
Lord Carnarvon’s suggestion that the error of judgment 
consisted merely in his “accepting such a meeting without 
“ the presence of witnesses.” If he will allow us to add 
after the word “ witnesses” the words “ and a sworn short- 
“ hand writer,” we shall regard the amendment as entirely 
satisfactory. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE CHAIR. 


HE members of the National Liberal Club who had 
; id their one guinea had no cause to complain on 
Wednesday that they had been denied their run for their 
money. They not only saw and heard Mr. Giapstone, but 
saw him as the believers in his cult prefer to have sight 
of their idol. Mr. Guavsrone has proved that he thoroughly 
appreciates the taste of some of his countrymen for look- 
ing at him in positions which most Englishmen would think 
a trifle ridiculous, and he has habitually executed himself 
(if there is anything so disagreeable as the word implies in 
the process) very heartily. At the National Liberal Club 
and in the Library which is to stand as a “permanent 
“ memorial ” of “ the services he has rendered to his country,” 
he had an opportunity of supplying his followers with their 
favourite spectacle. Except in the very queer world of Glad- 
stonian Liberalism, it might be thought a little undignified 
to hound your revered leader on to a chair with cries of 
“ higher,” and to greet his appearance as he wobbled on 
the seat with cheers and laughter. But Gladstonism is in 


that healthy state which allows of familiarity towards the 
object of worship without fear of the usual consequences, 
The subscribers to the Gladstone Library had met not only 
to honour but to see their revered leader, and were not to 
be baulked by the absence of a platform. As he could not 
be seen on the floor, he was gently constrained to mount the 
chair—though surely a table would have been preferable— 
not only as being higher, but as, at least, supplying a com- 
pliment to Irish patriot friends. Mr, Guapstoye offered 
just the necessary amount of resistance, and then yielded to 
the playful affection of his admirers. He mounted the chair 
in obedience to cries of “ higher,” and spoke up amid cheers 
and laughter. 


Standing on that uneasy elevation, not without the occa- 
sional support of Mr. THorotp Rogers’s shoulder we hope, 
he delivered an address, of which it may be said that it fills 
two columns of the Ztimes, and may be read without harm. 
That libraries are good things, that they should contain 
books, that the books should be worth reading, and also 
should be read, are all propositions to be found in the 
speech. If they are not to be discovered there in a quotable 
form, this is only what will be taken for granted by all—for 
there can by this time be nobody who is not aware of the 
misty splendour of Mr. Guiapstonr’s style. They were 
there, and are harmless propositions, and were also enforced 
by a quotation from Macautay (an admirable man to quote 
to a large meeting when you are about talking of litera- 
ture), and further strengthened by a useful, though in- 
accurate, quotation from as much of Lord Bacon as the modern 
essayist has made perfectly familiar. The Gladstonian who 
prompted his leader at this point in his speech was certainly 
a little wanting in tact. Mr. GLapstone adapted Bacon’s 
saying that “ Reading maketh a full man, conference a 
“ ready man”; but he disremembered the rest. The earnest 
Liberal who shouted “ Writing ” was probably only anxious 
to help his revered leader swaying on the chair; but he 
might have done a less sarcastic thing than remind him of 
the branch of study which maketh an exact man. Mr. 
GuapsToNE could have shown him that the saying does 
not always apply. But the follower had his excuse, for 
the painfully-poised orator gave a fine example of mis- 
placed irony himself; for he talked of such as, rushing 
into politics from the study of history, have not shone 
by their urbanity. “ There have been instances,” he said, 
“when gentlemen who have, with immense advantage, 
“attached themselves to historical study, and have given 
“forth in the course of their works the most deliberate, 
“the most sagacious, the most candid judgments, trans- 
“ferring themselves too rapidly from that temperate 
“climate to the torrid zone of politics, have become re- 
“ markable for exceeding all their fellow-creatures in the 
“ vehemence with which they express their opinions. There- 
“ fore these constant and rapid changes are not what I am 
“ endeavouring to recommend.” Now, of whom can Mr. 
G.apsTonE have been speaking? To us it seems that, 
making due allowance for the compliments due to a friend, 
it must have been of “ Historicus,” of the author of Six 
Cénturies of Work and Wages, and perhaps a distinguished 
brother professor of his. They combine the knowledge 
and the vehemence; but what a cruel subject to select 
for such an occasion! How ungrateful to the learned gentle- 
man who introduced him to the enthusiastic meeting! It must 
have been very painful to Mr. Toorop Rogers to be made 
a shocking example of in this fashion. The only advice to 
be offered under the circumstances is, that learned gentle- 
men open to Mr. Guapstone’s bold rebuke should not only 
smile and wince, but decide never to merit the castiga- 
tion again. Then will the National Liberal Club become 
a school of urbanity, which is a consummation devoutly to 
be wished, and the Right Honourable W. E. GiapstoxE 
will have rendered one more service to his country. 


STRANGERS IN THE HOUSE. 


\ \ JE have no particular fault to find with the Report of 

the Select Committee on the Admission of Strangers 
to the House of Commons. To admit, however, that the 
present system would be improved by the adoption of their 
recommendation is not to make any very large concession. 
It is, indeed, difficult to conceive anything much more in- 
effective, relatively at least to its elaboration, than the pro- 
cedure by which the privilege of admission to the House is 
supposed to be guarded from abuse. Such a combination of 
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the maximum of formal precaution with the minimum of 
practical security has seldom been achieved. A system 
which provides that the letters of applicants for orders 
should be deposited with an official of the House, with a 
view to their subsequent comparison with the signatures of 
the persons actually admitted, and which then permits of- 
the orders themselves being sent out in blank and 
transferred from hand to hand, is surely a marvel 
of inept inconsistency. No wonder the Committee re- 
port that this system, introduced after the dynamite ex- 
plosion in 1885, gives very “ little protection to the House,” 
and affords “little assistance to the police.” No wonder 
they find it “useless to pretend” that the present system is 
much safer than the “loose and haphazard” practice which 
obtained previous to the date in question. Asa matter of 
fact, the new is, in fact, though not in form, as loose and 
haphazard as the old. 

The secret of its failure—of the failure, that is to say, of 
the nominal, but impracticable, precautions which dis- 
tinguished it from the method which it superseded—is 
obvious enough. It began at the wrong end, and it set 
itself to attempt impossibilities. The idea of having a really 
trustworthy and etfective comparison between the hand- 
writing of letters in the possession of the Speaker's 
secretary and the signatures of nightly batches of perhaps 
several hundred strangers in the Gallery Book might from 
the first have been perceived to be chimerical. Probably Mr. 
Ponsonby himself was under no illusions as to the possibility 
of realizing it, though we have no doubt he has done 
his best to carry it out. But, of course, the cardinal error 
lay in the assumption that it is possible for the authorities 
of the House themselves to hold, as it were, some inquiry 
on their own account into the fitness of persons recom- 
mended by members for admission to the House. That, 
however, is a manifestimpossibility. Every member is entitled 
to give, previous to the sitting, two orders of admission to 
the Strangers’ Gallery for each day of the Parliamentary 
Session. On nights when any important debate is expected 
this privilege is very largely made use of, but for any but the 
very dullest of Parliamentary fixtures—such, for instance, as 
“ Supply,” for the first order of the day—there are sure to be a 
considerable number of these orders issued. It is clearly 
beyond the power of the officials of the House, assisted by 
whatever mechanical ingenuities of procedure, to “ check” 
the respectability, so to speak, of the recipients of these 
orders. The true method is to increase the responsibility of 
the members who apply for orders—indeed to make that 
responsibility absolute and undivided. To this object the 
new rules appear likely to contribute in an important 
degree, though we should prefer seeing them in operation 
before expressing any very confident opinion. Every mem- 
ber will, at least, be compelled in future to give the name 
and address of every stranger for whom he solicits an order 
of admission ; and provision is to be made, or so, at least, 
we understand the proposals—it is essential, at any rate, that 
this should be so—for recording the association between the 
name of the person to whom the order is issued and his Par- 
liamentarysponsor. This will forthefuture render impossible 
those dubieties which have perplexed Mr. JoszrH NoLan on 
this subject, and will, at all events, enable the authorities of 
the House to know with certainty hereafter who is re- 
sponsible for the admission of whom. When once it is 
understood by members that they are not entitled to dis- 
tribute orders light-heartedly and broadcast without caring 
into whose hands they fall, we may expect that new and 
salutary rules of conduct will grow up on the subject. 
Members will expect to receive fuller information as to the 
identity, position, and character of the persons soliciting 
orders from them ; and if the interposition of such formali- 
ties tends to diminish the flow of applications which are 
Teceived from “ constituents” and others for the privilege of 
admission, most members will feel it a distinct relief. 


ANTAGONISM. 


[THE remarkable generalization which Sir William Grove stated 
with his accustomed force and clearness in his lecture at the 
Royal Institution on the 20th ult., which has been published in 
Nature, may, at no very distant date, find acceptance as universal as 
that which has been gained by his other great generalization of forty- 
six years ago—the Correlation of Physical Forces; or, if the term 
be Rar: the Convertibility of Physical Forces. This is now 
no more questioned by men of science than the law of gravitation 
is; but, unfortunately for himself, Sir William Grove has reaped 


the reward which is sometimes given to thuse who have been too 


far ahead of their fellows. When truth can no ] be ignored 
or disputed, originality is denied. Lamarck spoké before. bis 
time, and, living in a sluggish age, was on Sir William 
Grove was for a while ignored to a certain extent. Living, how- 
ever, in a period of far greater scientific activity and watchtulness 
than that of Lamarck, he could not be ignored altogether ; but, 
owing, no doubt, in to the jealousy of some leaders of science 
who could not bear the thought that a young man not belonging 
pnt to their ranks had perceived a mighty truth which 
escaped them, he has been spoken of with patronizing con- 
descension as a man who was able to make a new view systematic, 
but did not originate it. Nothing could be more inaccurate or 
misleading. A great discovery has frequently been preceded..by 
some faint hint or inkling of the truth, In the lecture we are speaking 
of Sir William Grove showed that, nearly a century before Newton 
wrote, Shakspeare had considerably more than a faint idea of gravi- 
tation so far as it affected the earth, Of the correlation of forces 
there had been some suggestions far more vague than that which 
was given about gravitation in Troilus and Cressida before Sir 
William Grove delivered his lectures in 1842. To deprive him of the 
honour of being the first discoverer on this account would be much 
the same thing as to refuse credit to an Arctic explorer because 
some one else had perceived for a moment, in the far distance, the 
ice which he boldly penetrated. No one who candidly examines 
the history of science can doubt that the author of “ ‘The Correla- 
tion of Physical Forces ” was the first to perceive this great faet 
in nature. That he was the first to prove it has, we believe, never 
been disputed. 
His views respecting antagonism, which it is to be hoped he 
will give to the world in an amplified form, as well suited for 


_ readers as his lecture was for hearers, will in all —-- when 


they have been more fully laid before the world, be very generally 
accepted, and their originality will very possibly be denied. No 
doubt in this case the originality is not so complete as it wus) in 
the other. Thac it is natural and inevitable for men to combat 
each other has been said often enough, There is Hobbes’s 
famous dictum, and there are others to the same effect; and 
Lamarck and Darwin have shown the struggles for existerice 
amongst animate beings and their importance; but what was 
really striking and, so far as we are aware, quite original in Sir 
William Grove's lecture was his proof of the broad truth that 
antagonism pervades all nature, inorganic nature as well as 
organic ; that it is not confined to human creatures who have 
intelligence enough to desire to rob eaeh other, or to animals who 
have to eat other animals in order to exist, but that it extends to 
the inorganic world, where it has its place just as amongst sentient 
beings. To use his own words, he endeavoured to prove that 
“* antagonism,’ a word generally used to signify something dis- 
agreeable, pervades all things; that it is not the baneful thi 
which many consider it; that it produces at least quite as m 
good as evil; but that, whatever be its effect, my theory—call it, 
if you will, speculation—is that it is a necessity of existence, and 
of the organism of the universe so far as we understand it; that 
motion and life cannot go on without it; that itis not a mere 
casual adjunct of Nature, but that without it there would be no 
Nature, at all events as we conceive it; that it is inevitably 
associated with unorganized matter, with organized matter, and 
with sentient beings.” , 
To substantiate this bold generalization he referred first of all 
to the visible universe, to the suns, planets, comets, and meteorites. 
These are, one and all, pulling at each other, and resisting the 
= by the force of the motion which has been imparted to them. 
ery often, much more often than is generally supposed, the pull- 
ing force is stronger than the other, and the smaller body is torn 
to the greater one. “The earth,” says Sir William Grove, 
“is daily causing a bombardment of itself by drawing 
bodies—meteorites—to it: 20,000,000 of which, visible to the 
naked eye, fall on an average into our atmosphere every 
twenty-four hours, and of those visible through the telescope, 
400,000,000 are computed to fall within the same period.” 
In fact, the earth sucks in all it can get, carrying on war 
according to the approved fashion by absorbing the weaker. 
Of course planets and stars are doing the same, and, so-to 
speak, taking what they can grasp, and it is not improbable that 
many meteorites and much larger bodies owe their independent 
existence, like the smaller States, to the jealousies of their great 
neighbours, neither of whom will let the other have its way. 
There is combat between the two or more, and between them and 
their victim. It is by no means impossible that planetary bodies are 
sometimes annexed, We need not remind our readers of the 
theory which has more than once been propounded that the orbit 
of the earth round the sun is diminishing, and that in due time the 
earth will fall into the sun. Such is the antagonism of the 
heavens, With regard to that which the heavens give us—light 
—Sir William Grove was able to show that antagonism exists very 
notably, that there is the usual battle of force against resistance, 
the resistance in this case being of a most serious character. It 
need hardly be said that, according to the best received theory, 
light reaches us by causing undulations in an imponderable body 
which, for want of a better name, has been called ether, its 
nature or, if we may use the word, composition being uncertain, 
or rather, perhaps, utterly unknown. But, whatever the nature 
of ether may be, whether it be an imponderable gas, if such a 
thing can be, or matter in such a state of extreme tenuity as to 
be relatively imponderable, there can be no doubt that it resists 
and necessarily impedes the progress of light. One hundred and 
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“ninety thousand miles a second is sufficiently quick for the little 
world we live in, but for the universe it is decidedly slow going, and 
light can travel at no greater pace. It is, perhaps, almost super- 
fluous to refer to the remarkable speculations which have been 
made respecting the time which light takes to reach us from some 
-of the (so-called) fixed stars. In looking at what we suppose to 
be the star, we are receiving the rays of light from a body which, 


for aught we know, may have ceased to exist for a long period. 


The inhabitants of the star, if they have the means to see us, 
may be gazing at the world of Flodden Field, of the Norman Coa- 
quest, or of some far earlier date. The messenger light is so much 
‘impeded on his way by the universal ether, that he takes a long 
time to reach his destination, so that again there is antagonism, 
which, so far as our limited power of and time for observation 
go, seems to pervade the universe. 

In a very striking manner, then, does it appear that the 
necessity for combat or for struggle—whichever it may be 
thought best to call it—which pessimists have thought peculiar 
to sentient creatures pervades inorganic nature. In dealing 
with sentient creatures, it is much more easy to show that, 
in one form or other, antagonism or combat is, to say the least, 
the rule. There is no need to speak of the struggle for existence, 
or of the fact that animals, birds, fishes, and reptiles in- 
numerable can only exist by incessantly killing and devouring. 
When Franklin reconciled himself to animal food by observing 
that the bigger fishes ate the smaller ones, he recognized a great 
daw of the universe. With regard to man, the necessity for 
combat has, as we have said above, been observed on again and 

again; but it should be said that, in dealing with this part of his 
subject, Sir William Grove showed his habitual force, and was able 
to adduce some very happy illustrations. Even if actual warfare 
is less common than it was, the war of competition is perpetually 
going on. Whether it takes the form of Protection, of the 
attempt to undersell, or to vanquish by superiority of manufacture, 
it always remains the same thing—a conflict; and amongst 
members of a community the same struggle goes on, sometimes 
-almost to the death. At this moment many Englishmen and 
Englishwomen are yar aa not apparently without good 
reason, that they are undersold by the cheap labour of foreigners, 
‘who can live on wages which for them mean starvation. Even 
- apart, however, from these and the less dire struggles, the opera- 
tion of antagonism and combat are apparent. When man leaves 
- off work and seeks recreation he must either strive to circumvent 
and destroy animals or indulge in some form of combat. The best 
kinds of physical and intellectual games are essentially combative. 

It must be added, however, that in dealing with that part 

- of his subject which related to mankind Sir William was not 
altogether so happy as in the earlier portion of his lecture, 
and was not quite able to avoid the errors which usually seem 
to beset a man who quits the dry light of science for the murky 

. atmosphere of human affairs, Severe observation of established 
facts, and strictly logical and consecutive reasoning from them, are 

- abandoned, and some hazy speculation and declamation appear to 
be inevitable. Sir William Grove disfigured his admirable lecture 
by adisquisition on the artificial wants caused by civilization, which 
-was totally irrelevant to his subject, and, moreover, highly dis- 

»putable. Civilization creates, no doubt,a certain number of artificial 
wants, but many of the wants which it fosters and gratifies are due 
to the natural desire of man to make life as comfortable as it can 

- be, and though this desire may by some foolish people be carried 
‘too far, and the end made subservient to the means, there can be 

no doubt that it isa legitimate one, and the power to satisfy it 

- within moderate bounds is one of the best results of civilization. 

- After all, who gets the most enjoyment out of life—the civilized 

-man with his mavy wants and also his many pleasures, or the 
Norwegian peasant who had to be restrained by the most severe 
law known from brutalizing himself and destroying his race by 
alcohol, or, to take an infinitely lower type, the savage who is 
insatiate for fire-water, not because he has nm trained to want 
it, but because, with him as with the other, it serves to vary the 

-intolerable monotony of existence ? 

Sir William Grove'’s remarks on this point, which we cannot 
‘but think irrevelant and hasty, constitute the one blemish in a 
really admirable discourse, and when the wide nature of the subject 
treated is considered, it is not a little surprising that there should 

-only be one blemish. The sweeping and powerful generalization 
by which he has linked together the facts of organic and inorganic 
nature will, we believe, be thought not unworthy of the man who 
first really perceived the persistence and convertibility of force ; 
and it is much to be hoped that before long his very remarkable 
lecture will, with those alterations which are inevitable when a 

lecture has to be turned into a treatise, be given to the world in 
vpermanent form. 


THE GREAT CRYPTOGRAM. 


E have noticed, with a very little surprise and more than a 

little amusement, that not a few of the critics who in the 

daily press have noticed Mr. Ignatius Donnelly’s long-delayed 
and loudly-heralded The Great Cryptogram (2 vols. London: 
Sampson Low & Co.) have treated it with a certain gingerliness, 
as those who cannot quite make out whether it deserves serious 
and respectful handling or not. Something of this, no doubt, is 
due to the recent and exceedingly noisome practice of reviewing a 
«book on the day, if possible on the eve, of its appearance, and to 


the fact that Mr. Donnelly, who is undoubtedly a clever man ina 
certain way, has wrapped up what he has to say in such an enor- 
mous mass of words, and scattered the really important of it 
so deftly about, that “a company of poor men,” sitting down at a 
moment's notice, with another company of printer’s devils at their 
elbows, may well be something flustered by him. For us, we do 
not plume ourselves too pharisaically on the accidental advantage 
which weekly publication has over daily in this respect. But we 
think we can point out with fairness and sufficiency (but not self- 
sufficiency) that Mr. Donnelly has not qualified himself for being 
taken seriously. And, as we have done our part in making jokes 
on the subject before, we shall make this demonstration of 
non-seriousness in Mr. Donnelly as little jocular as possible. 
Nor let it seem paradoxical that we enumerate at rather great 
on - the grounds on which in the present instance we do not 
try the great cryptogram. 

We do not try it, in the first place, on the general question 
of Shakespeare v. Bacon, though we have (as we believe every 
competent literary judge, without exception, who really knows 
both authors has) a conviction that by nothing short of a literary 
miracle could the qualities which went to the production of the 
work called “Bacon” exist in the man whose other qualities 
went to the production of the work called “ Shakespeare.” We 
can boast, we think, sufficient power of considering evidence sepa- 
rately to waive this if necessary. 

Nor do we propose to nonsuit Mr. Donnelly on the ground 
(interesting and remarkable though this matter is) of his own 
evident inability to understand evidence. It is true that he seems 
to misunderstand the Baconian cipher on which he bases his theory, 
and certain that his reference to one of the late, idle, and utterly 
unsupported traditions about Shakspere’s youth as a “ recorded 
fact” shows this inability once for all, that his whole picture of 
the man Shakspere (this spelling and that of “Shakespeare” for 
the dramatist are documents in the case) is purely gratuitous and 
imaginary. But we do not dwell on this. 

Nor yet on the further ground of his strange and, for a person 
who has undertaken such a task, almost inconceivable ignorance of 
the actual literature of the period underdiscussion. Mr. Donnelly 

uotes plenty of recent and some older books about Shakespeare— 
Goadby and Halliwell-Phillips, Richard Grant White and “ Pro- 
fessor Grant Allen,” Dixon and Simpson, yea the more remote and 
terrible names of Franklin Fiske Heard, and William D, O'Connor. 
His labours on the eryptogram must have made him in a sense 
familiar with Shakespeare himself and perbaps with Bacon. But, 
speaking under correction, we cannot remember a single instance 
in which he shows a knowledge of the writings of any of 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries or quotes any one of them except at 
secondhand from his modern informants. Further, he is so 
grossly ignorant of Old English that he thinks “ owed ” a “ mis- 
spelling ” for “ owned,” and when Falstaff says “ On, Bacons, on,” 
he writes “if he had called them hogs I could understand it, 
but to call them by the name of a piece of smoked meat!” evi- 
dently unaware that “bacons” is a well-established early term 
for “ bacon-pigs.” And yet further, his knowledge of other 
languages is so deficient, that he quotes triumphantly Ben Jonson’s 
statement that Bacon “ filled all numbers ” asa proof that Ben knew 
him as a great poet. Now, not only would an allusion to poetic 
performance in the particularcontext be out of place and nonsensical, 
not only would “ filled all numbers” be strange in any case as 
meaning “ proficient in all Peg JM but the actual words in the 
mouth of a Latinist like Ben — rarely in his prose at least 
writes two sentences without a classical allusion) are clear to any 
scholar. The phrase means “ attained every sort of perfection ”— 
that is to say, in the legal and public capacity of which Ben has 
just been speaking. Pliny has in this sense “omnibus numeris 
absolutus.” Cicero has “ Perfectus expletusque [ Ben's very “ filled”) 
omnibus suis numeris partibusque.” Petronius has “ omnium 
numer(or jum esset,” in the sense of being perfect. Mr. Donnell 
may say that he does not pretend to be a Latinist; in whic 
case we can only reply that he will never understand a single 
page of Ben Jonson. But we repeat that we do not dwell on 
this. 

Nor, once more, do we dwell on the significant fact that in 
appendices Mr. Donnelly (either fooled to the top of his own bent 
or bent on fooling others) openly adopts the great Mrs. Pott’s view 
that Bacon was not ouly Shakespeare, that he not only wrote or had 
a hand in the writing of the works attributed to Marston, Massinger, 
Middleton, Greene, Shirley, Webster, “ Ignoto,” and others, but 
that he was Marlowe and Montaigne, and when in France entrusted 
(be it remembered he was a youth of nineteen when the Essais 
appeared) the Mayor of Bordeaux with their matter for first 

ublication in French, and further hints his already generally 

nown conviction that Bacon-Shakespeare-Montaigne-Marlowe- 
Marston- Massinger-Middleton-Shirley-Webster-Ignoto was also 
Robert Burton. This might of itself be sufficient to give pause; 
but we pass it by out of our abundance. 

Yet, again, we only mention in passing, but do not lay stress on 
for the present, the fact that the wondrous tale evolved by Mr. 
Donnelly is a tale of successive cocks and bulls, containing 
absolutely nothing of any importance, but much silly scandal about 
Queen Elizabeth and other ple, written, despite its Shake- 
spearian words, in a style equally impossible to have come from the 
pen of Shakespeare and Bacon, and sometimes not Elizabethan at 
all—a production as damning in its way as the productions which 
certain Spiritualists have assigned to certain spirits. 

Nor yet, again, shall we do more than glance at the certainty 
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that the interpolation by a laborious process of cipher calculation 
of the words necessary to 4 this Tale of a Tub in the 
test works of imagination to be found in any language would 
Ge physical and literary impossibility ; that the poet's eye, one 
moment in a fine frenzy rolling, and next stopping its roll to 
calculate 
338 — 32 = 306 — 50 = 256 — 30 = 226— 50 = 176— 163 = 13, 
and according to that calculation to insert a vulgar jest at an actor, 
or a wordy account of some unimportant political intrigue, is not 
a thing found or to be found in rerum natura. is shall go, too, 
for the present. 

Yet we have enough left to show, and that in small compass, 
that Mr. Donnelly, if his general thesis had been probable, if 
his learning had been adequate, if his facts had been correct, 
if the story which he has evolved had been an important 
contribution to literature and to history, would still be out of 
court, It is simply this—that he has not complied with the 
conditions which alone could entitle him to serious considera- 
tion. He has himself the acuteness (for he is evidently no fool in 
one sense) to anticipate the objection that out of a vast mass of 
words containing great part of the dictionary, it is possible to con- 
.struct a connected narrative of almost any tenor. But he replies, 
Yes, but not if you adopt fixed an¢ known principles. Now this 
is exactly what he does not do. Either by accident or intention, 
he separates by a considerable distance two different examples of 
his cipher process. The first, already published long ago, and its 
faults noted by Mr. Proctor and others, is simple, and to some 
ns startling. It is this by which he gets the names Nicholas, 

rancis, Bacon, and so forth, out of the Merry Wives, and it is this 
which seems to have carried away Mr. Bidder, Q.C., from whom 
the publishers have received a curious kind of réclame, not, how- 
ever, by any means unconditional. But the “great cryptogram,” 
the source of the wondrous secret history, is quite different from 
this, and depends on processes, not only much more complicated, 
but the system of which is in part avowedly concealed, in part 
obviously arbitrary. Taking for “the heart of the mystery” the 
end and beginning of the two ~~ of Henry IV., Mr. Donnelly 
starts with what he calls the “ Root-numbers ” 505, 506, 513, 516, 
523. But he “ reserves the explanation ” of the way in which they 
are obtained, for fear, he says, that other persons should anticipate 
him in working out the rest of the story. That puts him out of 
court, to begin with; for, until he shows how they are obtained 
we could give a guess, but no matter) we are entitled to regard 
them as either arbitrary or selected for convenience only. Again, 
working on his two pages of text, he produces certain other 
numbers, which he calls “ modifiers,” forty-three in number, 
though some of them are duplicates. But he neither gives nor 
observes any uniform principle of applying these modifiers ; which 
again puts him out of court. For it is hardly necessary to tell 
even a moderate arithmetician that, with a considerable number 
of figures, which you can add or subtract as you please, you may 
practically arrive at any result which is beforehand desirable. Yet 
again, not only are his “ Root-numbers” chosen on a “ reserved ” 
principle, and his modifiers applied, as far as he shows, entirely at 
discretion, but he assumes two further liberties which absolutely 
destroy any certainty. In the first place, he moves from page 
to page backwards and forwards with the most Pelagian freedom, 
in order to pick out the word he wants; and, in the second, he 
allows himself to begin counting from the top, the bottom, or the 
aniddle, to count backwards or forwards, upwards or downwards, 
precisely (for aught he shows) as he pleases, or as the neces- 
sities of the story (a poor thing, but his own) require. 

Now these things, we repeat, disqualify him for serious treat- 
ment. Webster's Dictionary is an excellent work, and one that 
Mr. Donnelly believes in, though, by not containing “ bacons,” it 
has put him at fault. We have not the slightest doubt that we 
or any one else with a tithe of Mr. Donnelly’s industry, which is 
immense, and his head for figures, which is remarkable, could 
arrange, out of the pages of that work, « story (let us hope a little 
more interesting than his), and then, by choosing five root- 
numbers, a score or so of modifiers, a system of addition and sub- 
traction @ volonté, and the liberty of beginning where we like, 
ending where we like, going backwards or forwards, upwards or 
downwards, could exbibit columns of figures quite as imposing 
or quite as apparently exact as Mr. Donnelly’s. But we should 
admit, what he does not, that, till we had set before our critics a 
uniform and rigid formula or key, no matter how intricate, with- 
out reserves and variations aa go-as-you-pleases, the thing was 
naught. And naught so far, without even taking in all the 
other infinite objections to it at which we have glanced, is Mr. 
Donuelly’s eryptogram, 


ALPINE FUNERALS. 


N one of the most powerful scenes in Der Griine Heinrich, 

Gottfried Keller describes the way in which a funeral used 
to be celebrated by wealthy Swiss peasants in remote country 
districts. The mournful hush of the first part of the day, the 
touching simplicity of the religious service, the sumptuous meal 
and heavy drinking that follow the return from church, and the 
wild dance that concludes the day are all depicted with a force 
and vividness which has rarely been equalled in modern fiction, 


‘nd the impression is all the greater because the horror which | 


breathes through the whole narrative is never allowed to degenerate 
into mere disgust. The dance is omitted in Upper Austria, but 
the other practices are perhaps even more ghastly. . 

In these districts it may almost be said that the funeral begins 
before the death. As soon as any man or woman is supposed to 
be in the last agony, not only all neighbours and friends, but 
perfect strangers, are informed of the fact and expected to pay a 
ceremonial visit. The guests simply enter the sick-room, take a 
long look at the dying man, and go their ways. No prayer is 
said, hardly a word is spoken ; yet even the chance wayfarer who 
declines to enter the house of death on such occasions is considered 
strangely heartless. After death the stream of visitors ceases, 
but only for a short time. As soon asthe body has been 
pared for burial, a long table is spread in the room where it lies, 
and covered with wine, spirits, and cold viands of every descrip- 
tion, and here open house is held day and night till the funeral 
starts for the churchyard. Whoever comes, known or unknown, 
rich or poor, is not only allowed, but urged, to eat and drink as 
much as he can. Beside the coffin at least two huge wax candles 
which have been fetched from the church burn dimly, and near 
them two old women sit or kneel. They are paid for their 
services and supposed to pass their time in prayer. From time to 
time they are relieved by others, and they then usually make 
a somewhat lengthened pause at the table before going home. 
After the return of the funeral the chief mourner invites every one 
who bas attended it to a hot meal, which is as sumptuous as he 
can afford, and which usually ends in hard drinking. 

Customs of this kind are not prevalent in Carinthia or Upper 
Carniola; funerals are there conducted with perfect quiet and 
decency. Yet in some observances ove may find either the germ 
or the relic of much that shocks us in other districts. On the 
whole, the arrangements seem to be adjusted to the present reli- 
gious beliefs and requirements of the community, and it is easy to 
see how they might degenerate into such excesses as have been 
mentioned, A simple account of a funeral in Carinthia will 
show this better than any amount of abstract argument. 

As soon as the body has been placed in the coffin and the room 
put in order, the latter is thrown open to all visitors. In a Roman 
Catholic country it is natural that rich and poor should alike wish 
to say a few prayers for the soul of one who bas been their friend, 
their companion, or their benefactor. Among the educated classes 
certain hours are appointed for the sony among the poorer 
it is usual to keep the house open day and night. During the 

ter part of the time the mourners pray silently, but at certain 
ours one of them repeats aloud the prayers, in which the others 
join. On leaving the room, each of the visitors is offered a piece 
of bread and a glass of wine or spirits, and the poor are apt to be 
offended if the offer is refused. Among a hospitable population 
this custom cannot be considered strange, but it must be confessed 
that, though the refreshments are usually consumed in perfect 
silence, it is open to abuse. Beggars will come six or seven times 
in the day for the sake of the dram with which their devotions 
are rewarded, and as it often happens that no member of the 
family is present, and as no one would like at such a season to be 
guilty of an ungracious act, it is very difficult to keep a proper 
check on such persons. ; 

The native society of the Alps is s»mewhat peculiar in its 
character. The better class of the officials have, for the most 
part, been educated in the same schools, and many of them have 
there formed lasting friendships with each other. In later years 
they rarely meet, except at the annual meetings of the Societies 
of which they may happen to be members; but the old affection 
still remains unimpaired. When the news of the death.of an old 
forester or priest spreads from valley to valley, it theretore awakens 
many kind memories of old times, and on the day of the funeral 
old companions will often come some thirty or forty miles, even 
when a railway cannot be used, to pay the last tribute of respect 
and affection to the dead. In the towns these visitors put up at 
different inns; only those who are very intimate with the family 
think of entering the house of mourning. At the appointed hour 
they gather outside the door, accompany the funeral to the church- 
yard, and on its return speak a few words of sympathy to the 
family. As a rule, no refreshment is offered them. Only the 
bearers of the coffin, who are usually either intimate friends or 
colleagues of the deceased, are invited to a cold repast, which does 
not last long. In a society at once so closely united and so widely 
scattered it cannot but happen that many old friends who have 
long been separated should meet on such occasions, and that, after 
the ceremony is over, they should gather in groups in the various 
inns. The very thought of the companion they have lost recalls 
memories of a less sombre character. Old boyish pranks are remem- 
bered and old huating adventures retold, the wine tlows freely ; and, 
though the occasion of their meeting is not forgotten, its mourn- 
ful character no longer casts a gloom over the whole of the conver- 
sation. In fact, when a respected citizen of any small town has 
been buried, a stranger who entered any of the chief houses of 
entertainment in the afternoon would iancy that a festival was 
being celebrated. 

Now it requires no sagacity to see how these harmless usages, 
touching as some of them are, might develop into a lyke wake and 
& funeral meal. If the members of a family were particularly 
anxious that prayers should be said constantly beside a dead body 
until it was removed from the house, they would naturally supply 
something more than the customary bread and wine, and the 
| delight which all peasants feel in display on great occasions would 

lead them to follow the bad example. in lonely houses and out- 
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of-the-way places, again, in the days when railroads were un- 
known, some funeral meal must have been almost a necessity. 
One could not send strangers, who had come from a distance, 
empty away from a village in which there was no inn; and as 
soon as the invitation was given, it must, in the old times, have 
been almost impossible to prevent excess. 

Such is the rationalistic explanation of the origin of usages 
which seem to most modern persons naturally repulsive. It is 
self-consistent, but we are far from being certain that it is the 
true one, The poorer and least educated classes are those in 
which the provisions for a funeral are most sumptuous; and it is 
among such that old customs linger longest. The expense of a 
funeral formerly was greater than at present; on what was the 
money spent? An examination of the archives of the province 
would probably supply a trustworthy answer, but who has the 
time, the knowledge, and the patience to undertake such an in- 
vestigation? The general history of Carinthia is known. Few 

rovinces of Austria are and have always been more liberal in the 
Pest sense of the word. The influence of the clergy is small, and 
the Protestant communities that are scattered here and there 
through the country, and have existed since the time of the 
Reformation, excite no animosity. If their young men and 
maidens have good voices, they often sing in the Catholic choir, 
and the priest invites them as readily as his own parishioners to 
lunch or efternoon tea, or, to be more exact, an afternoon coffee or 
wine. Now it is perfectly true that at present the clergy every- 
where do their best to restrain all funeral excesses; but was it 
always so? There are facts which may be held to suggest, if not 
to justify, a doubt. 

In the great springtidé of the Reformation, Carinthia became 
almost entirely Protestant, to become Catholic again as soon as the 
great reaction set in. In Scotland, in Germany, and many other 
places, the mere wording of a dogma seemed to involve con- 
sequences in comparison with which mere life and death were un- 
important. In the Alpine districts that border upon Italy and that 
~ had already drunk deeply, perhaps too deeply, of the new sweet wine 
of the Renaissance, the case was different. We have said too 
deeply, because in many of these Alpine valleys the germs of a 
truly original school of art seem to have been drowned by an 
overflow of works, far superior in technical execution to anything 
the native artist could produce, but still essentially foreign in con- 
ception. In such districts it was natural that theological dogma 
should appear less important than at Augsburg or Geneva. 
Carinthia was Protestant at one period and Catholic at another, 
much as an English constituency is Liberal at one election and 
Conservative at the next. The supreme indifference to dogma, 
which was universal among the highest minds and in the most 
highly cultured nations of Europe during the earlier part of the 
Reformation, is one of the facts which neither e@ nor 
Macaulay seems fully to have realized. 

But to return to our subject; in such a province as this which 
had been inundated by the new belief, and in which single con- 
gregations of Protestauts still remained true to their pastors, it was 
natural that every effort should be made to avoid offence. Funeral 
excesses would be repressed, and the simplest forms permitted by 
the ritual adopted in this as well as other matters. The general 
tolerance of the eighteenth century would tend to foster such 
endeavours, and we should find, as in fact we do in Carinthia, a 
far nearer approach to Protestant forms of worship than is usual 
in Catholic countries, 

According to the one theory, therefore, the simple and decent 
funeral customs of Carinthia are the germ from which usages 
neither simple nor decent have sprung; according to the other, 
they are relics of a past barbarism. We must leave it to the 
reader to decide which is the more probable. 


AT NIGHT. 


“ ( \NE half of the world does not know how the other half 

lives” is as true of the world of the day and the night as 
of that of the poor and the rich. Most of us have a general idea 
that “ some things—owls and nightingales, for instance—keep 
awake at night,” and that, if one goes downstairs without shoes 
and stockings at night, one is “ sure to come upon a cockroach ” ; 
but probably the majority of persons seldom give a thought to 
that other half of the world which takes up the thread of active 
life just where they had dropped it; whose doings fill in the 
interval between the first light in village windows and the first 
light of golden dawn; when the mushrooms are growing almost 
as fast as a snail can move, and countless creatures besides tramps 
and brownies come out from the corners where they had lain in 
hiding most of the summer day. 

A dichotomous test would not meet every case, for the squirrel 
is probably the only British mammal whose movements are 
strictly diurnal ; for the rest—foxes, otters, badgers, cats, hedge- 
hogs, rabbits, stoats, weasels, rats, mice—all are night-movers 
more or less. 

The movements of animals are largely determined by weather. 
The doings of the rabbit will show us this, if they are carefully 
noted, in such places as large garden lawns where rabbits are for 
the most part secure from attack. Ifthe evening and night are 
going to rough, rabbits will be out early in the afternoon 

ing hard and keeping strictly to business; but in settled 
weather they will not venture out till later, and then vary their 


feeding with the most amusing races, somersaults, and gambols of 
every kind. On still nights every falling leaf and cracking birch 
twig serves as a reminder that there is safety in covert and that 
covert is near; but, a few off, when the wind is high such 
warning sounds are early lost, and so, cut off by the wind from 
home, they soon forget it, and scamper about with a reckless con- 
fidence which too often meets a sudden fall; for these are the 
nights beloved of rabbit-catchers, who theu can fill their snares. 

On quiet dewy nights you will find the hedgehog hunting the 
tennis-lawn for white slugs. They make interesting little pets, 
and we often bring one in to kill the blackbeetles in the kitchen ; 
but after a day or two he disappears, and how he gets out no one 
knows. 

Otters travel great distances at night, and there is scarcely a 
stream in the country, if any, which is not visited by them at 
times; for otters are much more universally distributed than is 
commonly supposed. A few weeks with the otter hounds make 
this point clear, and disclose the fact that they are familiar with 
the most various kinds of retreats. Eyots, old pollards, mill- 
wheels, outhouses—there is scarcely a spot which will not harbour 
them, from a town sewer to the thatched roof of a shed. Less 
pe is known about the habits of the otter, even by those who 
1ave hunted it for years, than of any wild animal we possess, It 
is, indeed, a beast that “gangs like a ghaist,” that swims in. 
water as though it moved in oil, and one that it takes a carefully 
practised eye to trace, even in the shallows, as it slips down 
stream, 

Few of our larger night-prowlers are so difficult to follow,. 
because few so strictly nocturnal,as the badger or brock. Indeed,. 
where most abundant he is only seen at the rarest intervals, and 
then only, as he wends his slow way home in the grey morning 
light, by those who are up before the sun. He who would see 
and not be seen must climb a convenient tree some clear night in 
the breeding season, and must bear in mind that the senses of 
sight, hearing, and smell are wonderfully perfected in all night- 
moving animals, and that the badger is especially gifted in the 
two last named. The trouble will be repaid by a quaint natural 
drama, without other light than that of the moon, and with no- 
orchestra but the grunts and squeaks of the queer performers.. 
Evolutionally a modern, the badger is historically most interesting 
as seeming to take us back to days when the wild brown bear was 
hunted in this land. Systematists, guided chiefly by its dental 
formula, have placed the badger among the Mustelide, or weasels, 
whom undoubtedly it resembles in some points; but watch it 
digging about among the roots, scratching up moss and leaves and 
carrying them to its earth, and, when this is accomplished, 
moving off down the “ride” with slow, lumbering, plantigrade 
motion, and we can no longer doubt that its true place is near 
the bears. Like many of the bears, too, he loves honey. As 
the writer has reared and kept as pets a pair of badgers (which 
became so tame that they would sit up and beg, and scramble 
into his lap for food), he is in a position to assert that a 
certain unkind, if not invidious, saying is a gross libel on their 
kind. Most of the carnivora possess peculiar glands which emit 
a more or less powerful odour, strongly observable in the ferret 
and fox, but in the badger scarcely to be discerned at all. Mean- 
time our badger is on the prowl, sniffing here, grubbing there, 
and so the night wears on, till the first streak of dawn finds him 
safe at home again. Safe! unless, indeed, his evil genius has 
forestalled him there ; in this case, flying from a yapping terrier, 
he may tumble headlong into an open sack fixed in the mouth of 
the hole. For on the subject of the badger gamekeepers as a class 
are quite unteachable, He takes young rabbits as he takes any- 
thing else he comes across, but his very omnivorousness minimizes 
the harm he does; and if the keeper would leave the badger 
alore and turn his attention to the rats, his master would often 
ee cause to be astonished at the increase of game upon his 
shoot. 

For of your night-prowlers, the cat perhaps excepted, the rat 
stroys eggs, he is worse than the cat. He is an accomplished 
climber, will run about the henroost, carrying off half-grown 
chickens one by one; will take the eggs from under the sitting 
hen; will run along the top of the wattle hedge, dropping down 
ever and anon to ie og] a partridge’s nest; will draw the 
young rabbits out of the “ stabs,” and generally behave like the 
insatiate pirate that heis, And the cat? The cat—would it were 
not so !—goes wild for other game than common rats. And the 
passion grows with what it feeds on, till that day when puss 
comes crawling home with a broken leg, if ever she return at all. 
A cat who has once taken to a wandering life can never be re- 
claimed. 

If cats can fascinate their prey at any time, they surely can 
at night; for,in common with many other animals, their eyes 
shine at night with a strange light (produced in the carnivora 
a luminous fibrous tissue) which may well hold captive their 
trembling prey. The eyes of the animals of the Mammoth Cave 
are either gone altogether, or functionless from disuse, for where 
no light is received no image can be perceived; but animals which 
move about much in dim lights (for night is never really dark) 
have just that power of vision which we day- or gaslight-moving 
creatures lack ; and the eye of a cat will well repay acareful study, 
for a wonderful thing it is. In the eyes of owls, the contouatlls 
iris is seconded by a mobile inner eyelid which obviates the glare 
of the sun. The popular idea that these birds cannot see in the 
daylight is a mistaken one; the tawny owl can fly about as easily 
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in the daytime as in the night; the familiar short-eared owl is 
almost diurnal, and the hawk owl of North America is quite so. 
Further, the writer never sees a pair of caged snowy owls without 
being reminded of a lovely pair which haunted for some days his 
hunting-camp on the edge of a Canadian lake, and might be seen 
any time in the day circling round above the stunted oaks; while 
when night closed in, ever and anon one of these white visitors would 
flash for a moment into the light of the camp-fire, and then 
disappear like a ghost in the gloom. . . 
There is something pos f beautiful in the soft, gliding flight 
of our English barr-owl as he skims along the hedge-side 
after mice. In captivity he scorns all friendly overtures, spend- 
; he is not, in short, a responsive bird. e tawny owl, 
on the other hand, is easily tamed, and when at perfect liberty 
may be trained to fly down from his tree and take food from 
the hand ; indeed, we have often called up a perfectly wild indi- 
vidual from the further end of a large wood by a careful imitation 
of his bold, clear hoot, and have then sustained a conversation for 
some little time from our hiding-place in the fern, The owl, 
fortunately for itself, still holds an important B ee in the super- 
stitions of south-country folk, and it is very unlucky to kill one. 


It is most interesting in summer-time to watch the bats as | 


they start off one by one from underneath the tiles; their flight 
often arranges itself into an apparently set quadrille above the 
tennis-lawn, though doubtless the figure is eam € decided by 
insects of one kind or another. You can distinctly hear the snap 
of the big noctules’ jaws as they catch the cockchafers in the tops 
of the oak trees. The country people call them “ flitter-mice,” 
and a very happy name it is. The smaller bats are very apt to 
come flying into one’s bedroom, attracted by the light; and when 
this happens it is always best to let things take their course, as 
any attempt at capture is certain to end in discomfiture and defeat. 
A naturalist could tell the date of the month within a little by 
the arrivals in his bedroom, without any other guide. Cock- 
chafers, “ old lady” moths (owlets the country folk call them, as 
opposed to owls), male glowworms, ichneumon flies, they all have 
ir appointed times. 

It isa strange impulse wlésh leads Dytiscus, the great water- 
beetle, and others of his tribe to leave the water and fly about at 
night. Larval, pupal, and perfect, the early, middle, and later 
stages of life all ane their being in the water; in that element 
lie all our beetle’s seeming interests, his foes, his loves, his food ; 

et at night he must needs go gadding about in this upper world, 
a often, from the very ardour of his flight, into the most 
unsympathetic surroundings, Many a new hand at aquarium 
management has saddened to find his finest “ beetles ” and “ water- 
boatmen ” disappearing one by one, and has solaced himself with 
the reflection that “ something must have eaten 
the effets!” Only the early housemaid, before “ the family” are 
down, finds their dried forms beneath the mats, and sweeps 
“them beastly cockroaches” into her dustpan, with supreme 


t. 

hen does the common moorhen go to sleep? It may be seen 
feeding any time during the day, and all night long its short sharp 
call-note may be heard overhead; for the night has an electric 
effect on the moorhen; it is then that a bird that sustains all day 
the part of a diver that can scarcely fly pays all its return calls 
on friends in distant ponds and ditches. This, and a host of 
kindred sounds, are full of pleasant meaning to those who have 
learnt the country’s lesson well. 


THE TWO THOUSAND. 


ACKERS who follow public form had not to think twice in 

choosing their champion for the late Two Thousand. The 
record of Sir F. Johnstone’s Friar’s Balsam far surpassed that of 
any other two-year-old in last year's Racing Calendar, He had 
won half a dozen races and walked over once, winning 8,666/. in 
stakes, and he had never been beaten, although he had met the 
best public performers of his year. Probably no two-year-old 
ever a more brilliant career. It is true that The Bard, at 
the same age, won sixteen races worth 9,188/. without a single 
defeat, but all of them had been run in second-rate company. 
In the same year Minting won five races (including the Middle 
Park Plate) worth 7,396/., likewise without defeat, and in some 
respects his two-year-old performances rivalled those of Friar's 

m more closely than did those of The Bard, as he beat 
a better class of opponents. Friar's Balsam’s appearance had 
been as much admired as his performances last season. He is 
a remarkably lengthy chestnut colt, with plenty of bone. His 
shoulders are powerful and splendidly shaped, and he has the 
long, muscular thighs which are of such importance in a racehorse. 
His breeding is exceedingly “ fashionable,” as racing men are wont 
to say, for he is by Hermit, out of Flower of Dorset by Breadal- 
bane, out of Imperatrice by Orlando, out of a granddaughter of 
Emilius. Yet it did not please everybody, for there were those 
whosaid—it must be admitted with some truth—that, although the 
stock of Hermit, like their sire, could do wonderful things, they 
were not always to be depended upon, and they added that 
Flower of Dorset inherited a strain of blood that was even less to 
be trusted than Hermit’s. Against this aa was to 


career. He had lately had a large abscess on the outside of his 
jaw, but it was said to be of no consequence, and 3 to 1 was laid 
on him at the start. During the greater part of the spring, the 
Duke of Portland’s Ayrshire had been second favourite. He is 
a strongly-built, muscular bay colt ; but, in the opinion of certain 
critics, somewhat short in the neck and forehand. So, at least, 
they said before the race. Last year, greatly as he was admired, 
many people considered him a little too “set” in his frame 
for his age, and when he appeared last month at the Craven 
Meeting it was not generally thought that he had made much 
improvement. He is by Hampton out of Atalanta by Galopin 
out of a Thormanby mare, and his granddam was by Stock- 


ing much of his time in blinking and + ge ge side to | well out of a Touchstone mare. He has, therefore, three 


strains of Birdcatcher, three of Voltaire, and two of Touchstone 
blood within the sixth degree, Last season he won five 
worth 6,565/. He began his career by just missing the Whit- 
suntide Plate of 4,727/. by half a length from Briar Root, 
and in his second race he ran a bad third to Friar’s Balsam and 
Seabreeze. After that he was never beaten. The Duke of 
Westminster's Orbit and Ossory, two colts by Bend Or, the latter 
of the pair being an own brother to Ormonde, were trained in the 
same stable as Friar’s Balsam. Orbit, after a couple of defeats, 
had won three races at the end of the season ; and Ussory had won 
the Criterion Stakes, the only race for which he ever started, 
Both of them had given decisive beatings to Johnny Morgan, who 
distinguished himself this season by winning the Leicestershire 
Spring Handicap from King Monmouth at something under, 
and from Kinsky, at something over, weight for age. Johnny 
Morgan, who belonged to the owner of Ayrshire, was also 
to run now. We treated at some length of Orbit’s race for 
the Craven Stakes last week. The question was whether he 
won easily or with difficulty from the little-esteemed but very 
good-looking Cotillon. Mr. Vyner's Crowberry, a remarkably 
well-shaped chestnut colt by Rosebery, out of Lizzie Lindsay, 
although directly descended from Blacklock, had far more 
Touchstone and Newminster blood in his veins, as he inherited 
no less than four strains of the former and three of the latter. 
One of his feet was said by the hypercritical to be a little smaller 
than the other; but his action pleased everybody. He had won 
five races as @ two-year-old, and against these had to be set 
four defeats, most of which were anything but to his credit. 
The morning of the day of the Two Thousand was rendered 
miserable by wind and dust, the afternoon by wind and torrents 
of rain. Everything looked dreary as the unusually small field 
left the Birdcage for one of the least valuable Two Thousands 
that has been contested for many years; but there was some- 
thing worse in store. Just as the half-dozen competitors reached 
the starting-post, Cannon discovered that Friar’s Balsam’s mouth 
was in a very bad state. The little field was despatched at the 
firet attempt, and Johnny Morgan went to the front immediately 
and made strong running for bis stable companion, Ayrsbire. 
Ossory was beaten on reaching the T.Y.C. winning-post, where 
Friar’s Balsam was running very indifferently. At the Bushes, 
the Duke of Portland's pair were leading, and at a clear interval 
came Friar’s Balsam a Orbit. 

In going down the hill Orbit and Friar's Balsam were joined by 
Crowberry, and it soon became evident that the tirst favourite had 
not the ghost of a chance, as he did not show the least symptom 
of an inclination to make an eflort to overhaul the leading horses. 
Just before reaching the Abingdon Bottom Ayrshire passed Johnn 
Morgan, and on ascending the incline he came away by himself 
and won, apparently with a great deal in hand, by a couple of 
lengths. If the Two Thousand was easily won, there was a re- 
markably pretty race for second, Johnny Morgan, Orbit, and Crow- 
berry being separated by heads only in the above order. Friar’s 
Balsam was a length and a half behind them, and Ossory was 
tailed off. When we consider that both Ossory and Orbit were many 
pounds better than Johnny Morgan last season, the position of 
the last-named horse in the race for the Two Thousand seems 
almost as great a reversal of public form as that of the favourite 
himself, Backers had already met with many serious reverses of 
fortune thie spring, including the Lincolnshire Handicap, the 
Grand National, the Great Northamptonshire Stakes, the Leicester- 
shire Spring Handicap, and the City and Suburban, all of which 
seemed bad enough at the time; but these minor sorrows sank 
into oblivion in the presence of the dire disaster of Friar's Balsam’s 
defeat. So much for foregone conclusions on the Turf! 


THE NEW INDIAN LOAN. 


l pursuance of what must now be regarded as its settled policy 
the Indian Government gave notice last year of its intention 
to purchase the Oude and Rohilkund Railway, and to carry out 
the purchase it this week invited tenders for a loan of 7 
millions sterling, bearing interest at 3 per cent. per annum, the 
minimum price fixed being 96. The property is a valuable one, 
and must me more so as the country grows in wealth. The 
Government, being partner in the concern, has, therefore, acted 
wisely in deciding upon buying it, especially as just now it can 
raise money very cheaply. very year the protits of the investment 
are likely to become larger, and, furthermore, the Government 
will be in a position to regard the true economic interests of the 
whole Empire more than can a private Company. It can also 


be placed the fact that no horse had ever own to run more 
consistently than Friar's Baleam 


throughout his two-year-old | regard 


the entire railway system of India as one whole, and in 
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so doing benefit the entire community. In raising the money it 
has decided upon bringing out the loan in London rather than in 
Calcutta, and, of course, there are special reasons in this case why 
it should do so. Buying a property from owners most of whom 
are resident in England London is the natural place in which to 
raise the money. Still, the loan illustrates very clearly the con- 
dition of the market just now, and, therefore, throws some lizht 
upon the much-debated question whether it is more advantageous 
tor the Indian Government to borrow in India or in England. 
As stated above, the amount raised is 7 millions sterling, and 
the interest is 3 per cent., while the minimum price is 96. The 
average price at which the allotments were made was a little 
over the minimum, but even if only the minimum price had been 
obtained, the a:tual return upon the money invested would have 
been barely 3/. 2s. 6d., or 34 per cent.per annum. This is a lower 
rate of interest than is yielded by any of our Colonial stocks; 
indeed, there are only three Governments in the world—our own, 
the United States, and the Belgian—which can borrow on terms 
as favourable. The credit of Russia, if we measure it by the 
present Stock Exchange prices of its bonds, would enable it to bor- 
row at somewhut over 5 per cent. at par; the Egyptian Government 
has this week brought out a Four pet a half per Cent. loan for a little 
over 2} millions sterling at a price slightly lower than the minimum 
at which this Indian Three per Cent. loan is offered—namely, 95$ 
per cent.; and the credit of France enables it to borrow at about 
4 percent. The credit of the Indian Government in the London 
loan market, therefore, stands above that even of France, and 
ranks immediately after our own Government and the United 
States. Only in May 1886, barely two years ago, it brought outa 
Three per Cent. loan at 86, and the average price but slightly exceeded 
87; while now, as we have just seen, it is able to fix the minimum 
1ol. higher than two years ago. Of course the improvement in 
Indian credit is partly due to the fact that the present loan adds 
nothing to the liabilities of the Indian Government. It is being 
raised, as we have been just explaining, for the purpose of 
buying a property which returns a very handsome profit, and 
which is likely to improve in the future. Partly, also, it is due to 
the extraordinary rise in prices consequent on the successful con- 
version of the National Debt; but mainly it is due to the great 
scarcity of sound investments and to the agricultural depression, 
which has lasted so long. 

The last loan raised by the Indian Government in Calcutta bore 
4 per cent. interest, and the minimum was about 97. Practically, 
therefore, the Indian Government is able to borrow in London at 
a rate I per cent. cheaper than in Calcutta, and at first sight this 
seems to prove that it is more advisable to borrow here than in 
India, for a government, of course, is bound to raise money where 
it can do so most cheaply. But it is to be recollected that the 
Government of India raises its revenue in silver; that it pays 
the interest on the debt borrowed in India likewise in silver, 
but that it pays the interest on the debt borrowed in London in 
gold. Now, as our readers are aware, silver measured in gold has 
fallen roughly about 25 per cent, during the past fourteen or 
tifteen years, and, thereture, there is not the saving which at first 
sight appears in borrowing in London. In other words, the loss 
by exchange in converting rupees into sterling money is so great 
that most of the advantage acquired by borrowing at a low rate of 
interest in London is lost, Still, there is some small advantage. 
And, furthermore, it is not to be lost sight of that, if the rise in 
the prices of sound investments which has been going on so long 
continues, it is by no means improbable that the credit of India in 
the London market will steadily improve. By-and-bye she will be 
able to convert her Four per Cent, and Three anda Half per 
Cent. Stocks into Three per Cents, and thereby effect a very con- 
siderably saving. But it is not so likely that she will be able to 
borrow at a much lower rate of interest than now in Calcutta for 
a considerable time to come. Nor must it be forgotten that the 
Indian Government is a borrower every year. If it were to draw 
entirely upon India it would be very likely to raise the rate of 
interest there against itself. India is a poor country, in the 
sense that its material resources are undeveloped, and its accumu- 
lated wealth small, and consequently it has not as much capital 
as it requires. If the Government were to meet all its needs by 
borrowing in India it would withdraw from the requirements of 
commerce the capital which it so sorely needs. It would, therefore, 
check the develupmext of the Empire, and at the same time it 
would be likely to raise the rate of interest against itself. For all 
these reasons then—tirstly, because it can borrow more cheaply in 
London than in Calcutta ; secondly, because the scarcity of sound 
investments is constantly raising the credit of the Indian Govern- 
ment in London ; and, thirdly, because of the need of mere capital in 
India, it would seem better to borrow in London than in Calcutta. 
But there is another consideration which must be taken into 
account, and which alters very considerably the aspect of the case. 
The Indian Government has to pay in London about sixteen millions 
sterling, or a little more, every year on account of what are called 
“home charges.” Now, every increase in the “home charges” 
tends to lower the Indian exchanges, and therefore to intlict loss 
upon the Indian Government. Merchants here in England have 
to remit very large sums every year to India. If there were no 
home charges those merchants would either have to send out 
silver or the worth of silver in the form of goods; but now, instead 
of sending out silver or the worth of silver in goods, they send 
out to the extent available bills drawn by the India Council upon 
the Presidency Treasuries in India. These bills, when presented 


by the persons to whom the English merchants owe money, are 


paid in India, and to that extent the export of silver and of goods 
from this country to India is checked. If the home charges are 
increased, the check to the exports from this country will be in- 
creased likewise. For example, this new loan of seven millions 
sterling, bearing 3 per cent. interest, involves an annual payment 
in London of sterling money of 210,000/.; and by so much, 
therefore, it will in the future increase the home charges. 

The tendency, then, of borrowing in London is to lower the 
price of silver, and consequently to increase the loss by exchange 
from which the Indian Government suffers so much. India is 
now the one great consumer of silver, and everything which pre- 
vents India from buying silver tends to send down the price of 
the metal. As we have just been pointing out above, an increase 
in the “ home charges ” enables merchants to avoid sending silver 
to India ; and therefore borrowing in London, which does increass 
the “home charges,” enables merchants to avoid the expense of 
sending out silver, and consequently tends to lower the price of 
the metal. It is often argued by merchants and bankers that, 
nevertheless, it is better to borrow in London. We find from 
experience that, whenever the India Council draws a very large 
amount of bills—as it did, for example, in the last financial 
year—the exchange value of the rupee falls. Between the be- 
ginning and the end of last year the worth of the rupee in gold 
pole fell one y, and this was mainly because the 

rawings of the India Council were so large. But as the India 
Council has to make the payments on account of the “ home 
charges” every year, it must either draw bills for 16 millions 
sterling or over, or it must borrow in London, and thus put 
off drawing the bills. Merchants and bankers, therefore, often 
contend that it is better to borrow in London every now and 
then, and lessen thereby the amount of bills that have to be 
drawn, and so check the continuous fall in the rupee. Un- 
doubtedly such borrowing has the effect of checking the fall in 
the rupee. In the present year this borrowing of seven millions 
sterling will wt enable the India Council to reduce con- 
siderably its drawing of bills, and if it does, it may be expected 
that the Indian Exchanges will rise, and with them the price of 
silver. But it must clearly be borne in mind that this is a tem- 
porary result. The permanent result of borrowing in London is 
to increase the “ home charges,” to compel the India Council 
consequently to draw more bills, and thereby to lower the value of 
the rupee, as compared with gold. The case, then, for borrow- 
ing in London rather than in Calcutta may thus be briefly 
stated. London is the greatest money market in the world, and. 
India can borrow, for that reason, more cheaply in London than 
anywhere else; by borrowing in London she obtains command of 
European capital, which is sorely needed by her people, and her 
Government avoids the necessity of competing with its own sub- 
jects for the capital which they require. In addition to this, by 
rrowing in London the India Council is enabled to lessen 
every now and then its drawing of bills upon the Presidency 
Treasuries, and thus to check the continuous fall in the rupee. 
But, on the other hand, by borrowing in London the amount of 
the “home charges” is constantly increased. In the long run 
India must meet those “home ch ”; she cannot always 
keep borrowing to provide for them; and, therefore, the India 
Council's drawings will, in the end, be all the larger for the 
increase in the London borrowings. From the point of view, then, 
of Government finance alone it seems clear that the advantage 
obtained by borrowing in a large market is dearly paid for when 
the ultimate result must be a further depreciation of the rupee ; 
but, from the point of view of Indian trade, it may be dou 
whether the depreciation of the rupee is not, to some extent at 
least, counterbalanced by the stimulus given to the exports from 
India. Every fall in the rupee tells as a sort of bonus upon 
Indian exports ; and, in fact, that it is so we have the evidence in 
the extraordinary growth, of late years, of the wheat export trade 
from India. Probably the true conclusion to come to is that the 
Indian Government acts wisely in now and then borrowing in 
London, but that it would be rash to come to this market too- 
often and for too large amounts. 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 
(Preliminary Notice.) 


We. can give but a slight sketch of the Academy and 

Grosvenor, one which can hardly be called even general, 
until the New Gallery is opened. Both galleries are depressing, 
and the Academy is so on a colossal scale. A certain tendency 
to retrogression is visible in both; it is as if a last effort were 
being made to uphold the miserable ideals of painting which pre- 
vailed twenty or thirty years ago. In the course of correspond- 
ence and discussion in certain prints we have heard of late that 
foreign example is fatal to students; that the English school is 
being ruined by men who have learnt their craft abroad; that 
the English Academy schools are the one chance of salvation for 
the young. A strong effort has been made to prove these points 
by the selecting and hanging of these two important exhibitions. 

hough it can by no means be called a fair trial, since the hangers 
have been hostile and unsympathetic, we should think that the 
younger artists will be willing enough to abide by it. If ever proof 
were wanted that the so-called English senool—thereby meaning 
the successful commercial speculators of the profession—had no 
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traditions, no principles of treatment, and no efficient technique, 
here it is in abundance. It is seriously absurd that a set of 
men, because they have been well advertised among the vulgar, 
should call themselves the English school, and should resent the 
intrusion of French art, by which they mean anything that is 
worthy of being called art at all. The os Academy has 
= back ten years; is it possible, or would it be wise, to con- 
English art any longer to the ideals which this retrogression 
favours? The Academy is evidently regarded as a mere market 
by many well-known artists, but it is a market in which it is 
very difficult to get a stall. The Academicians would do better 
if they would put up to auction a part of the line space now at 
the disposal of some twenty of their members, who cannot paint 
as well as the commonest student in Antwerp, Paris, or, for the 
matter of that, London. In reality it is no intrusion of foreign 
styles that we uphold, but the really sound, good art which has 
os up lately everywhere. Strong and subtle modelling, after 
, and true and consistent tone were the material qualities out of 
which Rembrandt and Velasquez wove their subtle poetry of form 
and colour. The veritable renaissance which has taken place in 
this century really consists in the application of time-honoured 
principles of technical treatment to modern sentiments, modern 
subjects, and modern observation of nature. ‘That the latest de- 
velopments of this tendency should have been due, in our country 
as in every other country, to French influence need cause us no 
ing of soreness. Art isa matter of give and take; we have 
iven the French at other epochs as much as they give us now. 
or should we forget that some men—the late Fred Walker, 
Sir J. Millais, and Mr. Hook—have done pioneer’s work before 
this tide set in, although neither in bulk nor in completeness of 
technique was their achievement sufficient to forma school. The 
present exhibition depends on Sir F. Leighton and Sir J. Millais, 
-with Messrs. Hook, Holl, Tadema, Orchardson, and Dicksee, as far 
as the Academy is concerned. Outside the work of these and a few 
others we see nothing but the most childish incompetency in ele- 
-mentary technique, and even inside the list there is only too much 
clumsy fumbling and too much empty repetition of formulas. 
There is really so much rubbish on the line that the eye becomes 
vitiated by the dreadful colour, the bard, stiff, uncomposed aspect 
_of canvases which touch one another in long rows without a re- 
lieving break. Sometimes one has a run of bad luck, which goes 
-as far as nine numbers without a decent picture. One is not 
— to find that the Hanging Committee have managed to 
-burke most of the strong new work of the day. The rejection, or 
-emasculation by skying, of anything that is vigorous has been 
carried out wholesale. The hangers have sought to honour the 
tamest and sleekest of those works which wear the modern garb 
-Metested of Academicians ; they have given preference to those that 
conceal the personality of a pot-boiler beneath the dress of sincere 
art. Nevertheless, enough exceptionally fine work by foreigners 
and outsiders may be seen at a first glance to justify our con- 
tention that the Royal Academy is no tit school of technique for 
the young men of the present day. The boldest and most masterly 
of the large figure-pictures—“ Niobe” (712)—comes from Mr. 
‘8. J. Solomon. We presume that neither in composition nor in 


‘handling would any one dare to say that Mr. Solomon has 


-learnt anything from the Academy, still less that his work is in 
apy way a derogation from their lofty example. We shall have 
-More to say about this picture when speaking, later on, of large 
_ works by Sir F. Leighton, Messrs. Tadema, Goodall, Long, and 
others. Mr. Herkomer has not kept his place among the — 
painters; he sends only one really fine work—“ The Rev. the 

ter of Trinity Oollege, Cambridge” (127); and Mr. Holl’s 
numerous canvases have a rather mechanical air at first sight. 
The foremost place in this branch of art must be accorded to 
Messrs. Carolus-Duran and J. S. Sargent. The former's “‘ Monsieur 
Pasteur” (153) is the finest example in the gallery of combined 
breadth and subtlety, delicacy and strength. Is any one really 
_ afraid that young men will learn to produce this noble, Velasquez- 
-like style of modelling? Would that the danger were more immi- 
nent! But, as Berlioz answered, when Lesueur deprecated the 
multiplication of works like Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, “ Ras- 
surez-vous, on n’en fera pas beaucoup.” When we see in so many 
portraits on the line an absolute incompetence to model, not 


with this magic of art, but with a common, decent, straight- 


forward sense of reality, we need not trouble ourselves about 


“the supposed ruin of an existing English school. If they can- 


not see the dignity of his style, the public are at least intelligent 


- enough to perceive the subtle changes of plane which M. Carolus- 
. Duran has indicated with such aérial soltness in this head of 
_M, Pasteur. Any one can feel his whercabouts all over it, can 
' realize the exact distance from the eye to the ear, and can make 
. gure of every plane in the delicate structure of the nose and fore- 


head. Let any person spend a minute or so in this exercise, and 
then let him attempt the like with the works by Messrs. Ouless, 
Hodgson, Leslie, P. Morris, Long, and Fildes, which are near at 
hand. We bear, too, a good deal of babble about English colour, 
and confess that we see nothing special about it except occasion- 
ally a violent shock produced by want of tone. If colour be Mr. 
Pettie’s excuse for a sacrifice of unity of tove in “ Charles 
Wyndham as David Garrick,” the excuse is worse than the fault. 
. The landscape makes little show this year; though fine work will 
«Probably turn up in an examination of corners. The sculpture 
cee itself well on a first view, and its general arrangement is 
, elective, 
, The Grosvenor strikes one as unusually dull, Further examina- 


tion, however, reveals some good pictures and a certain variety of 
aim and style. The general a nce of the Gallery might 
have been more striking had the managers disposed to better 
advantage the pictures at their command. The centres of the 
two big rooms naturally fall to large figure-pictures, and artists 
have otiered the Grosvenor a choice so limited as to make the 

nt arrangement almost imperative. The places of secondary 
importance, however, and the line generally, have not alwa 
been adjudged to the pictures which present the most satis- 
factory ensemble, and that is what is chiefly wanted in con- 
spicuous positions. Breadth, richness, unity of aspect, consistent 
dignity of style are qualities that should not waste themselves in 
corners, whilst false *‘ chic” and stupid labour flaunt themselves 
on the line. For instance, three of the finest landscapes—Mr. 
Lemon’s “ Breezy Day,” Mr. Hennessey’s “Spring,” and Mr. 
Leslie Thomson’s “ Mornirg”—might easily pass unobserved, and, 
at any rate, from their positions, are permitted to contribute 
nothing to the general aspect of the Gallery. Mr. Lemon and 
Mr. Hennessey send no other pictures; yet several painters who 
contribute many have received two or three slices of the line. 
Of course one expects the inevitable semi-official rubbish aud the 
potboilers of renowned industrials to encumber the line; but, out- 
side of these necessary sacrifices to the spirit of advertisement, the 
managers should have contrived to give their hanging a more 
serious air of impartiality. It would have been better for the 
appearance of their gallery had they apportioned the line more 
intelligently among various schools. Mr. David Murray appears 
on it with several out of no less than seventeen contributions; he 
deserves a share, but surely no more. Two or three piebald and 
stringy works by Mr. W. L. Wyllie might be spared from the 
line. But, after all, these two are comparatively good men, and 
the visitor will have no trouble in finding worse painters equally 
well placed. 

It is fortunate that Mr. Clausen’s “ Ploughboy” (45) has re- 
ceived a good place, for it enables one to apply a right standard 
of technical accomplishment to other pictures, One often neglects 
Mr. Clausen’s work in galleries, for it belongs to a style which, if 
not hit off to perfection, becomes intolerably dull. The present 
work is an almost perfect example of straightforward open-air 
realism carried out with a thorough mastery of technique. That 
it resembles Bastien-Lepage counts for little, because in 
realistic, unimaginative works—the gymnastics of art, in fact—the 
difficulties have to be conquered afresh each time. They are like the 
“ slow pull-up ” on the horizontal bar—easy enough to understand, 
but always difficult to do, Any one with an eye may — 
himself of the truth and unforced naturalness of these subtle reli 
and these delicate gradations of light and air. Here, again, is an 
example of the much-dreaded modern school, and an examination 
of any other figure-work in the Grosvenor will make one think it 
a pity that more ambitious painters have not studied in it to the 
same pur as Mr. Clausen. He does not enforce his modelling 
with the magisterial style of M. Carulus-Duran, but he makes 
it sincere, realistic, and workmanlike. Some touch of his fine 
distinction of plane, his subtleties of form, would have done no. 
harm to Mr. Hacker's large “ by the Waters of Babylon” (93). 
This is one of the Grosveaor’s trump cards; it fills the chief 
centre of the great room. Mr. Hacker has found a pleasant 
scheme of colour and an effective composition, but unhappily he 
employs the formula of a good style to cover mere emptiness 
and weakness, The drawing of the limbs is coarse, the interior 
modelling false. The legs of the near woman seem rudely hewn 
out as if by a village wheelwright, and the whole construction of 
the figures suggests bad and Himsy carpentry. We must leave 
mention of subject-pictures by Messrs. Jacomb Hood, John 
Reid, and W. F. Britten toa later occasion, On turning to the 
following of Fred Walker, which has been so greatly recruited from 
Scotland, we find it in most cases without the delicate perception 
of relations and the workmanlike technique which distinguishes 
Mr. Clausen. Mr. EK, J. Gregory's portrait of “ Miss Mabel 
Galloway ” (9) bas a certain vigour about it and a certain richness 
of colouring, but its treatment is decidedly stupid in type. It 
has been conceived and put together piecemeal, and has been 
handled with a touch laborious aud mechanical when not vague 
and sloppy. Strange to say, most of the firmness, definition, 
and “ preciousness” have been «expended on the accessories, 80 
that the picture as a whole conveys little assurance of a human 
brain exercising the artistic faculty of selection, The school, with 
all its good qualities, might learn some true sense of style, some 
feeling for subtlety of modelling, some more artistic ideal than 
strenuous unthinking labour, by looking at such good examples of 
French art as may be seen this yeur. 


FAITH IN HUMAN NATURE. 


T is now generally admitted that the goons fault of demoe 
I as a form of government is its difficulty. Political prose vn 4 
are usually complicated. Whether a particular line of policy is 
desirable or the reverse, whether a piece of legislation is expedient 
or not, are matters the decision of which ought to depend on long 
and nicely balanced reasoning. To hope for such from an artisan 
or labourer is absurd. But they are the electors, they have the 


| power, and with them rests the direction of the affairs of State, 
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Decide they must, if not with the help of reason, then without it. 
And it is the rincipal business of professional politicians to assist 
our rulers in forming political opinions on what are necessarily in- 
sufficient grounds. ith this object several ways have been 
devised. e commonest is to construct a short specious phrase 
which, without having any direct bearing on the matter in 
hand, has a general tendency to induce the electors to vote in 
the desired manner. Thus it was that Mr. Gladstone hoped to 
persuade people to adopt his Home Rule scheme by declaring that 
‘It was a question between the classes and the masses. Thus it was 
that Mr. John Morley attempted to discredit the cause of law and 
order by describing it as a policy of manacles and Manitoba, and 
instances from both sides of politics might be multiplied ad 
nauseam, 

Besides these phrases which deal with some immediate political 
‘controversy, there is another class of plausible generalizations 
designed to establish the fundamental tenets of party creeds. 
Such generalizations are sometimes invented with this as their 
first and direct object. More often they are used originally to 
forward a particular measure ; they are found efficient, they are 
employed on subsequent occasions, and gradually become, in the 
cant phrase of the day, the watchwords of the Liberal or Con- 
servative party. In this way “ Peace, Retrenchment, and Re- 
form,” on the one side, and “the Integrity of the Empire” on 
the other, were long the battle-cries of the two great factions. 
And so, in a lesser degree Perhaps, “Trust in the People” and 
“Faith in Human Nature” are the phrases in which modern 
Radicalism believes. It must be allowed that our opponents 
are much more proficient in the art of phrase-making than we 
‘are. Their phrases are more numerous than ours; they are 
more alluring; and, above all, they have a kind of semi-reli- 
gious twang about them which r them out of the range of 
argument. No better instances of what we mean can be found 
than the two we have quoted. “‘lrust the People”! How 
grand it sounds! No suspicious holding back. No rubbish about 

iency. Put your whole confidence in your fellow-country- 

men. It is sublime, and none the worse for being a trifle vague. 
An even better phrase is “ Faith in Human Nature.” What an 
opening does it give for accusations that your adversary is 
wanting in faith,” a “ cynic at heart”! ith a very trifling 
ingenuity it can be shown that a man who does not believe in his 
w-men cannot really believe in anything; add a few mis- 
applied texts and a good deal of muddy invective, and any aris- 
.tocratic Tory can be proved to be a Machiavellian schemer, 
who is using the Democracy for the advancement of his own 
order. And yet “ Faith in Human Nature,” if it means belief 
that men naturally do right, is a doctrine absolutely at variance 
with the history of the world and the facts of everyday life. Ask 
@ merchant or a Jawyer what faith he has in human nature. He 
- will tell you that, in spite of some brilliant exceptions, his experi- 
ence is that the less you trust men the less you will have to regret. 

Why, then, in Heaven's name, should politicians be required to 
do what lawyers and merchants would regard as the height of 

. folly? The reason is obvious. The foundation of the Nadical 
creed is that the majority is more likely to be right than the 
minority. Now, if men are on the whole bad and foolish, this 
position is in considerable danger. It is, therefore, very im- 
portant to induce people to believe as far as possible that men are 
wise and good ; and here the Radical propagandist isin a difficulty. 
With practice a man can persuade himself into believing anything. 
The White Queen was able to believe as many as six impossible 
things before breakfast. But to convince others, when all reason 
and experience is against you, that is a harder matter. It is, in- 
deed, so hard a matter to persuade men that human nature is not 
_ inclined to evil that the most devoted adherent of Radicalism 
_ Never attempts it. He prefers the easier course of obscuring his 

true meaning with a cloud of plausible, well-sounding phrases, 
_ and of abusing his adversaries if they decline to be his dupes. 

We boldly say that we do not “ ‘Trust the People” in politics 
any more than we should in money matters. That is to say, we 
only trust those whom we know to be honest and intelligent. Nor 
have we “Faith in the Human Nature” of others any more— 
— rather Jess—than we have in our own. Still less do we 

lieve that majorities are always or frequently right. We 
cannot conceive how any reasonable man should so believe. 

. History absolutely bristles with proofs to the contrary. But it 
does not, therefore, follow that decisions by majority are neces- 
sarily worse than decisions arrived at in some other way. 
. Majorities have, at any rate, as a chance of being right as 
minorities. Moreover, since political questions must be decided 
somehow, and those against whose opinion the decision goes are 
sure to be discontented, it is generally best that the discontented 
should be as few as possible. This seems to us the proper defence 
for the rule of majorities, and not sonorous phrases which are as 


pernicious as they are misleading. 


THE STORY OF THE LONDON POLICE. 
L 
= the as good as enforced retirement of Sir Edmund 
Henderson from the Chief Commissionership—a circumstance 
esteemed by some a blunder amounting almost to a crime, and by 
others as a somewhat rome advantage—the Metropolitan 
Police has been, in colloquial phrase, “on its trial,” and con- 


currently with the appointment of Sir Charles Warren to the 
command of the force came deep and loud complaints that an era 
of “ dragooning” had dawned, not unsuggestive of the semi- 
military gendarmerie system which strikes the British traveller 
so forcibly as he promenades the Unter den Linden or the 
Nevski Prospekt. The turbulent proceedings in Trafalgar Square, 
fomented by the political party which has ‘most frequently 
“ had its knife into ” the police, ew the attention of the whole 
kingdom upon the London force, and, together with the un- 
fortunate blundering in connexion with the case of the young 
milliner, provoked a storm of angry criticism in the press and in 
Parliament; nor can it be said that certain recent isolated acts of 
the constabulary have been of a nature to restore public confidence 
in the conduct of the Metropolitan Police Force as a whole. 
Since 1852—when, speaking broadly, the existing system may be 
said to have first got into good working order—the population of 
London has almost doubled, and, although there has been what 
we must take to be a eer augmentation of the Metro- 
politan Police, we fear that the public do not consider their lives 
safer or their property more secure than they were thirty-five 
years ago, Everything considered, then, there is reason to believe 
that some examination both of the protective and detective force, 
for whose support we pay so large an annual impost, will at least 
be interesting and possibly not altogether without useful result. 
We enter upon the subject in no carping spirit, and with every 
desire to place the whole question of the merits and demerits of 
the force fairly before the public, who, to a great extent, must be 
the tribunal to whose sense and moderation we appeal. 

The London police, as we know it to-day, is a body of com- 
paratively recent growth, as a brief sketch—the merest outline— 
will show. Sixty years ago there was only one organization for 
police purposes in existence throughout the whole kingdom, the 
system then in vogue having, with very slight modifications, pre- 
vailed—though the fact is hardly credible—from Saxon times, and 
being the outcome of the original Decennary or Frankpledge. 
Under the Statute of Winchester (3 Edward I. c. 4) the in- 
habitants of towns were charged with the duty of keeping watch 
and ward, aided by a hial constabulary force wholly and 
solely controlled by the Justices of the Peace, who performed both 
executive and judicial functions. With a purely local jurisdiction 
and gratuitous service, the condition of affairs in town and country 
alike can be easily pictured. Crime increased at an appalling 
rat’. the better-educated men withdrew from the i in 
disgust and shame, their places being eagerly filled by persons of a 
very inferior status or of no position at all, attracted by the con- 
siderable pecuniary advantages accruing from the office of justice 
of the 3 indeed, so gross was the corruption of the Bench 
that “ Justices” came to be their general desig- 
nation. A little short of a cen and a half ago, however, 
things, having reached their coma to mend, the historic 
neighbourhood of Bow Street appropriately witnessing the earliest 
slight indications of reform. About the middle of last century 
presiding magistrates, receiving regular and fixed salaries, were 
appointed to Bow Street. This step was very successful, and 
svon the fame of the constables attached to that of London 
spread far and wide, for they had no rivals in the detection of 
crime. A notable reform was the outcome of the Middlesex 
Justices Bill, which secured to the metropolis seven additional 
police-offices, each one being presided over by magistrates who 
attended to their duties with gratifying regularity. These officials 
were paid by Government, and were responsible to the Secretary 
of State. A remarkable improvement was noticeable in the 
judicial branch of the London police system ; but the executive 
branch remained as unsatisfactory as before, no attempt even 
having been made to reform it; and meantime crime so increased 
by leaps and bounds that between 1772 and 1822 Parliament 
appointed no fewer than seven Committees of Inquiry. The 
evidence thus accumulated revealed a truly terrible state of things. 
Blackmailing (of which an echo reaches us now and again in these 
days) was generally practised by the headboroughs and beadles, by 
the petty constables and the watchmen. The rates increased also 
to such an extent that in some parishes they were “kept down” 
by the simple expedient of employing aged paupers as watchmen. 
In Camberwell these guardians of the night were armed with 
blunderbusses, and naturally spent most of their time in their 
boxes, out of harm’s way. Worst of all as blackmailers were the 
deputy constables, who waxed fat by extortion, and are credited 
with all manner of vice. One of these constables was said 
to have “apprehended a man, to have drawn the brief for his 
defence, to have been the principal witness for the prosecu- 
tion, and at the right moment tendered himself as a witness to 
the excellent character of the prisoner!” The beneficial results of 
the two first Committees of Inquiry were not very long in show- 
ing themselves; and as a first instalment of reform came the 
establishment of the Bow Street fot patrol, whose “ beat” was 
restricted to about four miles of the roads leading out of London. 
This plan worked so well that, in 1805, it was extended by 
the formation of the Bow Street horse patrol, who, by coveri 
from sixteen to twenty miles, checked, if not altogether tone | 
the operations of the “ knights of the road.” The next step was 
the organization of the river police, on the same principle; 
and, in the year 1821, the system of street patrols was intro- 
duced by Lord Sidmouth. It is amusing to note that, up to 
1822, the streets were patrolled only at night-time; in the 
day they were left to take care of themselves. That year is 
memorable for the establishment of the Bow Street day patrol—a 
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’ the pockets of members of the profession who 


—- we owe to Sir Robert (then Mr.) Peel, who, in 1828, 
he being then Home Secretary, procured for London the greatest 
boon of all—the formation of a department, under the immediate 
directions of the Secretary of State, which should discharge the 

lice duties for the whole of the metropolis and its environs. 

@ old organization was swept away by the Act 10 Geo. IV. 
e. 44, which placed the constabulary force of the metropolis under 
the sole control of two Commissioners appointed by the Crown ; 
though from this wise arrangement the police of the City of 
London, the constables attached to the police-offices, the horse 
patrols, and the Thames police were, oddly enough, excepted. This 
reform was at first opposed with the utmost violence. The su 
— of the new system, however, stood their ground, In 1833 the 

ouse of Commons appointed three Committees to inquire into the 
administration of the Metropolitan Police, and each of these courts 
pronounced in favour of the new system. Then came a cry from 
the provinces for reform, and in 1834 the Municipal Improvement 
Act authorized the formation of similarly organized bodies of 
police in all corporate towns. In 1839 the City of London put 
itself under the protection of the City Police; and the beginning 
of the year 1840 saw one authority (the Commissioners) ruling 
over all the London constabulary. 


RECENT MATINEES. 


HAT peculiar form of entertainment, the matinée, which was ©! i 
| tinent he has left a most undesirable record of his existence, and 


scarcely known in England a few years ago, has now become 
a prominent, and even permanent, theatrical institution, and not a 
week passes but a new play is produced or an old one revived of 
an afternoon at some theatre or other. It really seems that now 
the invariable answer of managers to aspiring dramatists is :— 
“Put your piece up at a matinée, and I'll. come and see it; I 
never read manuscripts.” This leaves the “aspiring dramatist” 
no other alternative than to “put up” his play for an afternoon 
rformance; and, if he vexes the critics by obliging them to pass 
half the day in a stuffy theatre, he unquestionably puts money in 
i ht otherwise be 
out of employment. Of the number of new plays which have been 
produced within the past month few unfortunately are ever likely 
te see the footlights again. It really appears that in dramatic 
composition, as in everything else in this “run and rush age” of 
ours, folk, in their eagerness after fame and fortune, insist upon 
perching on the top of the ladder, without taking the trouble to 
ascend the lower rungs. ‘The result in nine cases out of ten 
is utter failure, or at best merely ephemeral fame. The funda- 
mental laws of dramatic composition, like those of all other 
arts, should be carefully studied before the writer begins to 
compose plays, so that at least symmetry and harmony be at- 
tained. Instead of this we see our young dramatists rushing in 
where, indeed, angels would fear to tread, and, regardless of the 
tules of dramatic construction and even of good taste, wasting 
both industry and talent upon what is foredoomed to failure for 
the want of a little knowledge and forethought. Carried away by 
their desire for immediate success, and possibly not a little by 
their vanity, they refuse to criticize their own work as severely as 
they certainly do that of their rivals. Assuredly were but they to 
put themselves, in imagination, “ in front of their house,” to use the 
technical term, and carefully watch a full rehearsal of their pieces, 
they would be the first to detect those errors which are so imme- 
diately discovered by the professional critics, and above all by the 
ublic. 
< Altogether, the most successful of the many matinée pieces 
which we have seen lately is Mr. Rutland Barrington’s adaptation 
of the popular novel, Mr. Barnes of New York, which will 
shortly be revived at the Olympic Theatre. It has an interesting 
plot, which has been skilfully arranged for stage purposes. A 
eam work, too, was Mr. Malcolm Watson's drama, represented 
or a single performance at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, called 
Held Asunder, It had the merit of possessing four or five scenes 
which were really admirably written, not only in a dramatic, 
but also in a purely literary sense; but Mr. Watson had not 
taken the trouble to lead up to them properly, and the result 
was they failed to produce the effect they ought to have done. 
At the Vaudeville, The Crooked Mile, by Miss C. Lemore, was 
played last week. The plot is involved and is not striking] 
original, turning upon the well-worn theme of the troubles whic 
an heir who cannot inherit his property because his mother’s 
marriage certificate is missing. As was to be expected the lost 
document turns up in the last act, and the heroine who, to use 
the curious expression of one of the characters, has “ mislaid ” 
her reason, for a cause far too intricate to relate here, happily 
finds it again just at the right moment to enable her to assume a 
graceful attitude of recognition, with her arms round her husband’s 
neck, and her children picturesquely grouped at her feet as the 
curtain falls. This piece served no other purpose save that of re- 
introducing to a London audience that general favourite Miss 
Bella Pateman, who acted most gracefully and forcibly as the lady 
with the “ mislaid” intellect. An inoffensive little piece called 
Trespassers Beware, by Mr. Charles Thomas, was also produced 
last week. It relates how Mr. Orlando Arlington, a middle-aged 
clerk in the Audit Office, makes love to Miss Theresa Terebene, a 
lady of whom he has heard but never seen. She is purchasing a 


house up the river, and Mr, Arlington lands on the lawn by chance 
when on a holiday excursion, The lady orders him off her pre- 
mises as a tres r, but he very soon persuades her that he is “a 
trespasser of love,” and the pair, after a great deal of sentimental 
talk, eventually become engaged. The dialogue of this trifle is 
remarkably smart, and it was well acted by Mr. Rutland Barrington 
and Miss Angela Fenton. As a burlesque of a modern transpontine 
melodrama nothing could be funnier than Mr. G. W. Reynolds's 
“drama,” entitled Church and Stage, which has occupied the 
Avenue Theatre during several afternoons this week. Unfor- 
tunately, we fear Mr. Reynolds intended it to be very serious, and 
that he is not the wag some le credited him with being. 

we can specially commend him for is the ingenuity with which he 
has contrived to link together episodes and situations taken from 
scores of old-fashioned dramas with the very trashiest and silliest 
dialogue imaginable. 

Messrs. R ©. Carton and Cecil Raleigh’s three-act farcical 
comedy, The Treasure, which was produced at the Strand Theatre 
on Tuesday, is decidedly clever. ft is avowedly a skit on the very 
kind of melodrama of which Mr. Reynolds's Church and Stage is a 
masterpiece. The scene takes place in a moated grange formerly the 
property of the late Colonel Poingdestre, whom we are given to 
understand has come by his death mysteriously, and left a strange 
will to the effect that none can inherit his property who is not 
single at the time the will is read. The treasure is known to be 
hidden in a deserted chamber, and everybody is bent upon steali 
it if possible. Unfortunately all the heirs, unknown to e 
other, are clandestinely married. Captain Poingdestre, the villain 
of the piece, has just returned from America, in which con- 


is, moreover, running away from his beautiful wife, who is a 
tamer of wild beasts, and known from ’Frisco to Sandy Hook 
as the “Tiger Lily.” Unluckily for him, he has scarcely passed a 
day in his old home ere a strolling photographer—a burglar in 
disguise—recognizes him as an old “ pal” in many a nefarious 
roceeding in the United Stutes, and forthwith blackmails him 
y declaring that if he does not assist him in obtaining the 
treasure he will expose him to his relatives. The Captain is 
perforce obliged to assent, and he has barely done so ere the 
“ Tiger Lily” herself puts in an appearance. She has come over 
to find her recalcitrant husband, and has obtained the position of 
companion to the niece of the late Colonel. After this the fun 
grows fast and furious, and when the authors have toned down 
some incidents which are too forced, their comedy should have a 
prosperous career. 

The Barren Land, by Mr. Henry Byatt and Sir William 
Magnay, produced last Wednesday at the Olympic, is an interest- 
ing play, well written, and replete with telling incidents and 
smart dialogue. ‘The plot treats of the love of two sisters for the 
same man, and, although certainly not a new one, the story is 
elaborated in a novel fashion. The acting was far above the 
average of ordinary matinée performances, especially to be com~- 
mended being Mr. Fuller Mellish, who acted with dignity and 
refinement. 


A FEAST OF MEMORIES. 


[“ Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell met on Monday night at the dinner- 
table of Mr. Armitstead, formerly member for Dun The other guests 
were Mr. John Morley, Mr. J. E. Ellis, and Mr, Herbert Gladstone.” } 


- O DOTH not a meeting like this make amends?” 
(Mr. Arm-tst-d thought, most obliging of hosts) 
‘If gaoler and pes but kiss and be friends, 
And will each pledge the other in flattering toasts. 


“ Ay, surely ! a meeting like this might atone 
For the mutual wrongs of my excellent guests, 

For the blows that were struck and the mud that was thrown, 
For the fiercest attacks, the most stern of arrests,” 


Yes it might—but yet, somehow it didn't, I hear, 
For the guests, though they kept their engagements as fixed, 
Were aware, with the toasts and the songs drawing near, 
That the whole situation was horribly mixed, 


And when Gl-dst-ne arose something ay to say, 
Not a compliment came; but, like Balaam reversed, 

To his host’s and J-hn M-rl-y’s unbounded dismay, 
Instead of pronouncing a blessing, he cursed. 


Some power irresistible mastered his tongue, 
Some hand on the present the curtain let fall ; 
And he stood, once again, London’s burghers among, 
As he stood seven autumns ago at Guildhall. 


Once again civic praises rang sweet in his ears, 

And filled him and thrilled him with jubilant pride ; 
Once again, ’mid a fancied tornado of cheers, 

He denounced as a traitor the man at his side. 


Once again the piratical march he arraigned 
With its highway of rapine and treason its goal ; 
Once again from his lips with elation unfeigned 


Did those boastful, those mem’rable sentences roll— 
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— 
*‘ Not alone by mere words, I would have you to know, 
Do the Government seek to restore to their sway 
Civil rights and our law. ‘The inveterate foe 
Of that law and those rights was arrested to-day !” 


The illusion, in short, was so strangely complete 
That, entirely unconscious of anything wrong, 

Mr. Gl-dst-ne proposed, on aap his seat, 
That “ his friend Mr. P. should oblige with a song.” 


But P-rn-1l was by just the same demon abused, 
And the devil a stave did the summons procure 
But some half recollected, or wholly confused, 
Or at least most unsuitable snatches of Moore. 


“ You'll excuse my rememb’ring the days of old” 
(He sang, though it seemed to pain um 

“ When my friend of to-night of my collar got hold, 
And gave me six months in Kilmainham.” 


Mr. Gl-dst-ne’s response was a dubious cough, 
And, hardly approving this choice of a stave, 
He vainly attempted his friend to start off 
On “ Remember the breeks of O’Brien the brave!” 


But no; his own memories pleased him the most ; 

He remembered so much that they hoped he’d forget, 
That at last, in alarm, their obsequious host 

Made them join in performing this friendly duet. 


Bora. 
‘Come, send round the wine and leave questions of creed 
To the Unionist prigs whom such crotchets amuse, 
Men bent on one object and vowed to succeed 
May contrive to get on very well without views.” 
Yor } hands may be dirty, and You's may be red; 
But, while each pulls an oar in the Sep’ratist boat, 
’Twould be highly absurd, nay, extremely ill-bred, 
Such trifles as these too minutely to note. 


ae — ask a stout backer what company shy 


He has met at the Yankee’s convivial board ? 


owe you } fear to hob-nob with a sturdy ally 


Because he's rubbed shoulders with Eg-n and F-rd ? 


The “ brave little woman”? Well, some would, we know, 
Draw the line at the frieuds of that murderous miss ; 


But ; out: No! a fig for the fools who'd forego 


Place, power, and revenge for such scruples as this! 


REVIEWS. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRY TAYLOR.* 


7s Autobiography of Sir Henry Taylor which was published 
three or four years ago will have caused nearly all its 
readers to feel an interest in his remarkable and attractive cha- 
racter. The present volume ought, as the editor suggests, to be 
regarded “as a companion volume to the Autobiography.” Mr. 
Dowden agrees with Sir Henry Taylor in preferring a corre- 
spondence or exchange of letters to a collection of letters written 
by only one of the parties. One of the many merits of Boswell 
consists in his practical anticipation of Taylor's sound doctrine. 
The tone and manner in which a man is addressed by his friends 
are as instructive to a student of his life as his own communi- 
cations; and where, as in the case of Henry Taylor's friends, the 
correspondents were themselves for the most part eminent and 
able, their letters have an independent interest of their own. 
“ Not only,” says Henry Taylor in a letter to Lady Minto, who 
was then writing her admirable Life of Hugh Elliot, “ is the inter- 
weaving of personal interests to be considered, but also the effect 
of variety, and, as to the letters, even if those the man has written 
be better worth reading than any he has received (which will not 
always happen), still they will be read with more pleasure occur- 
ring among others than in a simple sequence.” His own pre- 
ference for a two-sided co ndence was not the result of 
indifference to the art of letter-writing. He professed to write 
a letter as deliberately and carefully as if he had been composing 
a sonnet, and many of his letters were more or less definitely in- 
tended for eventual publication. The present collection, and many 
other letters which have been excluded for want of space, were 
shortly before his death selected by himself; so that, according to 
the editor's statement, “nothing in the present volume occurs 
without Sir Henry Taylor's sanction.” He adds that “ the selection 
of letters has been made not from a mass of inferior matter, 
but from matter in the main like in character to that which now 
lies before the reader, and of like interest.” As the Autobiography 


* Correspondence of Henry Taylor. Edited by Edward Dowden. London : 
Longmans & Co. 1888, 


| shows, Sir Henry Taylor was fortunate in friendships, as in all the 
other circumstances of his life. His early and surprising accession to 
a not unimportant office led to a close intimacy with the best of 
his colleagues and superiors in the Colonial Otfice. The earliest, 
and perhaps the nearest, of his friends was Mr. Hyde Villiers, 
then a clerk in the Office. Through him Taylor became acquainted 
with other members of the same distinguished family, and one of 
them, Mr. Edward Villiers, filled in a degree the void which was 
caused by his brother's early death, Through this connexion 
Taylor was admitted to the circle of Benthamites, as he called 
them, including John Mill, Strutt, John Romilly, John and 
Charles Austin, and some of their contemporaries. Sir George 
‘Trevelyan has described with his usual felicity the society of 
able and zealous young Liberals, including the subject of his own 
narrative as an occasional and outside member. None of them could 
be compared in brilliancy with Charles Austin, the only person who 
seems to have exercised considerable influence over Macaulay. 
Henry Taylor had one or two opportunities of introducing to 
his friends no less strange a visitor than Wordsworth, with whom 
he had from his youth been acquainted. They were all delighted 
with the conversation of the poet, and, when he left the room 
after his first visit, Charles Austin said, ‘ That isa man.” Taylor 
himself was not a Benthamite, nor, except in common with his 
own official duties, was he at any time a peonnee His opinions, 
when they were occasionally formed and expressed, were mildly 
Conservative, but he was accustomed to guard himself by a state- 
ment that he knew little or nothing of politics. Perhaps the 
ablest of all the friends whom he acquired at the Colonial 
Office was Sir James Stephen, and his letters, published in the 
present collection, are ouly too few in number, His writin 
though they have great value, would scarcely suggest t 
graceful ease of his style as a letter-writer. If it were neces- 
sary to classify the contributors to the compilation, Sir James 
Stephen might fairly claim the highest place. The late Sir 
Frederick Ellict, who also belonged to the Colonial Office, and who 
remained through life a valued friend, introduced Henry Taylor 
to the Elliot family, with some of whom he formed the closest 
intimacy. Frederick Elliot’s niece, the late Lady Minto, was from 
her childhood an object of his affectionate interest, and he earnestly 
defended Admiral Charles Elliot, Sir Frederick's elder brother, when 
he was attacked for his conduct at the outbreak of the first China 
war. None of his colleagues in the Colonial Office ranked higher 
in his estimation than Sir Frederick Rogers, now Lord Blachtord, 
It was no small part of his good fortune that he was brought into 
official contact with so many remarkable associates, but his rela- 
tions with them and their families showed that he had a genius 
for friendship. His public services and his personal character 
were appreciated by many of the six-and-twenty Secretaries of 
State under whom he successively served. Almost the only chief 
whom he disliked was the late Lord Derby, who seems to have 
treated, not only Taylor, but Sir James Stephen, with ill-judged 
neglect. With Lord Grey and Lord John Russell he formed 
friendly relations which long survived their official connexion, 
Mr. Spring-Rice’s short tenure of the Secretaryship of State pro- 
duced an acquaintance which brought Taylor the inestimable advan- 
tage, as he deemed it, of a happy marriage. From that time his 
wile’s kinsman, Mr, Aubrey de Vere, became the nearest of all his 
friends. The two poets sincerely and cordially appreciated one 
another's productions, and their critical discussions must have pro- 
vided them with subjects of inexhaustible interest to both. James 
Spedding, almost the only other literary correspondent who helps to 
furnish materials for the present volume, had also served for a time 
in the Colonial Office. Taylor was perhaps alone among Spedding’s 
friends in approving the sacrifice of his entire life to the vindication 
of Bacon, it may be conjectured from some of Spedding’s letters, 
which are now published, that he, too, at last, became dimly con- 
scious of a partially wasted life. When his task was accomplished 
he seems to have persuaded himself that he had not devoted his 
earlier and later years to the. vindication of Bacon's character. 
“ It has been,” he says, “ my intention throughout to refrain from 
praise and censure alike, and I wonder how it is that people have 
come to the conclusion that I am an admirer of Bacon’s character 
at all. I have certainly nowhere in this book protessed any such 
admiration as should preclude the supposition that I disapproved of 
many of his actions, and even dislike many of his qualities. But my 
business is to tell the ny not to deliver a moral lecture upon it.” 
Tlie story would have been worth little without the moral 
lecture, it indeed the summary of the greater work, the Evenings 
with a Reviewer, were not rather a masterly forensic argument or 
an elaborate apology for Bacon’s career. A historian or biographer 
scarcely deserves the name if he contents himself with recording 
facts while he leaves their appreciation to the uninformed reader. 
Mr. Dowden has judiciously inserted one of Henry Taylor's 
letters to Southey which must have covered many sheets of 
paper. He was then twenty-five years old, and he had but 
tely emerged from the studious solitude of his Northern home. 
It is not surprising that the letter exhibits the pedantry, the 
solemnity, and the presumption of youth. As he assures his 
correspondent, who was then at the height of his literary repu- 
tation, “it is impossible that you can be aware of the irrefrag- 
able nature of the proofs whereupon the principles of Political 
Economy are founded.” The charge was not unfounded; but it 
sounds pers | as a warning from a disciple to his master. 
another letter we! Taylor gravely advises Southey to leave off 
political — ot long afterwards he had shaken himself free 
of didactic stitlness, and he had probably learned that veteran 
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writers are not easily persuaded of their incompetence to deal 
with their favourite topics. The letters of his maturity and old 
age are easy and natural, and those especially which are ad- 
dressed to women are often agreeably playful. He had little sense 
or faculty of humour, which indeed would have been less valued 
by the same class of correspondents. Some of his friends persuaded 
themselves that the Sicilian Summer, first published as the 
Virgin Widow, was a light and amusing comedy. It was, in 
truth, a mere imitation in style and language of the obsolete 
Elizabethan dialect and manner, and there is no passage in the 
play which would be likely to produce a smile. Fortunately one 
great literary achievement more than compensates for many 
ial failures. Henry Taylor’s fame will rest on Philip Van 
Artevelde, which retains its deserved popularity after the lapse of 
sixty years. There is an interesting letter in which Macaulay, 
who was generally ignorant and contemptuous of the poetry of 
his own time, urges Taylor to select the history of Mary Queen of 
Scots for his next historical drama. The subject would have been 
in all respects preferable to Edwin the Fair, but the history would 
rhaps have been too well known for adaptation to purposes of 
tion. Scott, indeed, has reproduced with admirable skill the 
imprisonment of Loch Leven ; but his genius was peculiar to him- 
Henry Taylor had little gift of delineating character, and it 
is difficult to take interest in episodes of English history before 
the Conquest. He pleased himself with the fancy that in some of 
the personages of the drama he had represented the characters of 
his friends ; but few of his readers could readily remember the 
difference between Earl Athulf and Earl Leolf, who was supposed 
the author to be Admiral Charles Elliot. Earl Leolf’s garrulous 
plain, Wulfstan the Wise, is more easily recognized as a 
caricature of Coleridge ; but comic presentations of character were 
not the happiest products of Taylor's genius. Taylor himself had 
the good taste to prefer St, Clement's Eve to all his dramas, with 
the exception of Philip Van Artevelde, It seemed that his inspi- 
ration flowed more freely when he reverted to French and 
Burgundian chronicles. His good sense and his equable tempera- 
ment preserved him from the querulous disappointment of authors 
who are but occasionally successful. When Philip Van Artevelde 
made him suddenly famous, he took a wholesome pleasure in his 
triumph ; but he seems to have endured with passive indifference 
the cold reception of some of his later works. He well knew that the 
esteem and affection of his friends were independent of his gery a 
Even as literary critics they would find in a drama which might 
defective as a whole much of the imaginative thought and gnomic 
wisdom which had contributed to the excellence of Philip Van 
Artevelde. Indeed, the Leolfs and the Athulfs and Philip himself 
were in their reflective moods no other than Henry Taylor, and 
he contributed something of his own to the sententious harangues 
of Wulfstan the Wise. 

Almost the only letters in the collection which refer to current 
politics contain comments by Earl Grey on the projects of Parlia- 
mentary reform and on the government of Ireland. There are also 
severe strictures by Sir Frederick Elliot on the anti-Turkish 
agitation which preceded and perhaps caused the Russian invasion. 
On the only public questions of which Sir Henry Taylor professed 
special knowledge he shared the opinions which were held by 
nearly all statesmen connected with the colonies fifteen or twenty 
years ago. His friends in the Oftice were, like himself, anxious to 
relieve the country of the burden of empire, and they more espe- 
cially wished to dissolve the connexion with Can The re- 
versal of popular opinion which has since taken place may or may 
not be justilied by its future results; but it would have been an 
unworthy act to remove the burden without first trying whether 
it could be safely borne. The last Colonial Minister who was 
avowedly disposed to encourage separation was Lord Granville ; 
and it was in his administration that Lord Dufferin as Governor- 
General of Canada originated the opposite policy. As long as 
Henry Taylor took official part in colonial affairs, he adhered to 
the less ambitious doctrine, and it appears from the correspondence 
that his able colleague Lord Blachford agreed with his theory, 
though he might have hesitated as to its practical application. 
The controversy, or rather the one-sided discussion, is only worth 
notice on the present occasion because it shows that public affairs 
are not altogether excluded from the collected correspondence. It 
was natural and right that in the process of selection personal 
interests should take precedence. 


NOVELS.* 


iF White and Gold may be described as a woman’s novel of the 
conventional type. ‘the old county family, the old family 
mansion, the eccentric Sir Fairfax, who dies leaving an enigmatical 
will and an illegitimate son; the lady who marries a man whom 
she believes to be a thief under the impression that, as his wife, 
she will be unable to give evidence against him—all these are 
familiar to the student of fiction, At the beginning of the story 
we find Colonel Raymond Earle in ion of his ancestral 
mansion, whose corridors have “ dark-polished floors and panelled 
walls, half-hidden by a wealth of ancient armour.” His daughter, 
Mrs. Ker, a widow with one child, is the person from whom the 


* In White and Gold. By Mrs. F. H. Williamson. London: Hurst & 
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book takes its name. The white is her complexion and the gold 
her hair and eyes. They live together, and are visited by the 
Colonel's nephew, Captain Anthony Earle. “Mr. Philip,” the 
late Sir Fairfax Earle’s illegitimate son, acts as bailiff to the estate. 
Colonel Earle is mightily disturbed in his mind ; for Sir Fairfax 
has left his estate and fortune to him; but the fortune cannot be 
found, and for want of it the house is falling into ruin and the owner 
into bankruptcy. He is convinced that it is hidden somewhere in 
the house, but fails to find it. One night there is a terrible storm ; 
ve of the house is struck by lightning and falls with a crash. Mr. 
*hilip appears and prophesies woe in the manner of Solomon 
Eagle, and a strange sort of game at hide and seek goes on during 
most of the night. Next morning a certain Captain Brassington, 
who is staying in the house, points out that a cavity, disclosed by 
the fall of the walls, must have been the hiding-place of the trea- 
sure; but the treasure is not there, and no one can tell whither it 
has gone. Suspicion falls on Anthony, Colonel Earle's nephew, 
and when from a poor man he turns into a comparatively rich 
one, and pays his Sebts with bank-notes which have been traced 
to Sir Fairfax, a strong primd facie case seems made out against 
him. As Colonel Earle fails to find his property, he is com- 
pelled to let the great house and retire to a cottage in the 
neighbourhood, where he and his daughter live in a humble 
fashion. She is proposed to by every marriageable male person in 
the book; which considerably enlivens existence in the cottage. 
She thinks, as all women do in their hearts, that tea is the plea- 
santest meal, and tea-time the pleasantest time in the day; and 
shows her appreciation thereof by a tea-gown of “loose white 
velvet,” a considerable extravagance, we should think, for one of a 
family whose united income amounts to 200/, a year, especially 
for “a woman whose heart is withered, and can never again put 
forth the blossoms of love and joy.” When they are reduced to 
the lowest depths of bankruptcy and the cottage, she walks out, 
“wrapped from throat to feet in a handsome coat of gold-brown 
plush, with a small toque of golden-pheasant’s featbers surmount- 
ing her bright hair.” After this, what terrors can poverty have 
for any woman ? 

The interstices of the plot are liberally filled up with love- 
making. It has been observed of Miss Austen’s novels that 
she describes the conversation of women with women, and of 
men with women, but never that of men with men. Mrs, 
Williamson is not so discreet ; she describes two young men, 
perfect strangers, meeting on a country road in the dark—one 
of them escorted by a groom with a lantern, as if he were 
a girl—and immediately beginning to talk about love affairs, 
When one of them observes, “ We are talking like a couple of 
schoolgirls,” the other stoutly maintains, “I don’t see why one 
should be afraid of sentiment. It is, after all, the one thing which 
makes life so full of interest. . . . Miss Lilias—oh!” Vossibly 
women talk to one another in this strain; we can assure Mra, 
Williamson that men, as far as our experience goes, never do. 
Nor do gentlemen say to ladies, by way of leading up to proposals 
of marriage, “ I would rather be the slave of a Messalina than be 
adored by all the colourless saints in history.” The utterer of this 
outrage “eliminates a plot.” And we doubt whether a man in 
the country can telegraph for a special licence one afternoon and 
be married, not in his own parish church, next morning. 

The Devil's Die, by the indefatigable Mr. Grant Allen, strik- 
ingly exemplifies several of that writer's good and bad quali- 
ties. Itis a novel with a purpose—indeed, with more than one 
purpose—and there comes a page at which the novel ends and 
only the purpose remains. Even Shakspeare could not make the 
tifth act of Julius Cesar as interesting as the third, and the 
surprising thing about Zhe Devil's Die is, not that it should 
become flat after the grand climax of horror—Harry Chichele’s 
death—but that there should be so much of the flatness, 
The first few lines introduce us to a Mohammedan doctor, one 
Mohammed Ali, M.D., who arrives at a Cornish village with a 
rattlesnake ina box. We expect great things from that rattle- 
snake, but nothing ever comes of it, and it is merely dragged in 
by the head and shoulders in order to introduce the story of the 
jealous Begum of Lucknow, who immured the slave-girl of whom 
she was jealous in a vault, and had her own bed placed im- 
mediately above it, that she might not miss hearing one of her 
starving victim's groans. This story is, we believe, perfectly 
true; but surely no Hindoo scheme of metempsychosis would 
include a ratt/esnake as a soul’s possible lodging, for the simple 
reason that rattlesnakes are unknown in India. This snake, it 
seems, is brought by Mohammed Ali as a present to his friend 
Harry Chichele, a medical man like himself, whose spécialité is 
— and disease germs, bacilli, fangoid sporules, and so forth. 

hey see a most eccentric yacht, flying an entirely novel signal of 
distress, although we learn that there are plenty of flags on board. 
The two doctors find that this vessel is plague-stricken with 
cholera. As the local fishermen a” her in strict quarantine, 
they establish themselves on board. She is wrecked, but they 
rescue one patient, a young artist, and all three are quartered at 
the village rectory, where they ell simultaneously fall in love 
with the Rector’s daughter, Olwen, and Harry Chichele marries 
her. Mohammed, from the first, assumes that it is quite out of 
the question that he should marry a white womun, and complains 
that while his European education bas unfitted him for life in 
the East, his colour causes him to be treated as an outcast in 
the West. We think that too much is made of this, Such aman 
as is here described, a rich, good-looking, highly-cultured Moham- 
medan gentleman of pure Arab descent—a man after Canon 
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Taylor's own heart—wouid be able, we imagine, to marry whom he 
would. After Olwen’s marriage there appears on the scene one 
“Seeta” Mayne—what could her godltathers and godmothers 
have been thinking of p—who is described asa great beauty, a 
brilliantly successtul novelist, and a person who despises the con- 
ventionalities of society. Her tirades are somewhat dull, and 
very long; but she takes entire possession of Harry Chichele, 
body and soul, and so the final catastrophe is brought about. 
Harry is the direct descendant of the “ Begum,” and, by the 
doctrine of heredity, has inherited her utter absence of conscience 
and disregard of human life when it stands in the way of his 
schemes. We shall tell no more of the plot, which really is 
a thrilling one, though, as is remarked by the writer of the 
Tramp Abroad, we “ would have a anbe (or writer) sto 
when he is done,” and not drag his unhappy example of raci 
hatreds through a waterless sage-bush desert, another shipwreck, 
and countless insults and brutalities inflicted by Americans of 
all sorts and conditions, which, besides being surely more than 
ever fell to one man’s lot, do not get the story the least bit 
“forrarder.” “ Seeta” Mayne has a brother, a brainless, gambling, 
nigger-despising British officer, who alternately insults Mohammed 
and grovels before him; for he is in debt to Mohammed's father, 
a native banker, and Mohammed magnanimously pays his debts 
to save Seeta from being blackmailed by him. Altogether, such 
an impossible monster of unselfish virtue as Mohammed has seldom 
been met with, even in a novel; yet, in spite of our difficulty in 
accepting him as a conceivable person, the book is readable. 


BOOKS ON PHILOSOPHY.* 


flags temptation to which most critics and annotators of Kant 
seem ever likely to succumb is that of reading into his philo- 
sophy what is not really there. They me | perpetually painting 
their idol to ensure that its worship shall not cease. If they 
would only admit it, Kant is useful to them merely as a starting- 

int. Quite enough reverence and assiduity has been given, both 
in Germany and in this country, to the work of a man who still 
requires to be interpreted. It would be unfair toaccuse Dr. Kuno 
Fischer of being a special sinner in this respect ; but it would be 
idle to deny the fact that he, like the rest, is apt to create a Kant 
of his own, by no means corresponding exactly to the philosopher 
of Kénigsberg. The value of his work, however, lies in his 
acutely critical investigation of those points in Kant’s system 
which have proved the greatest difliculty to students. So we are 
not surprised to find that, before we have turned over a dozen 
pages of the present Critique of Kant, we come to the old question 
of the “given” in experience. Not too successfully Fischer 
endeavours to support his master’s position in this matter. “ We 
must distinguish between phenomena and things in themselves 
with the utmost precision, regarding every attempt to unite the 
two as the cause of irremediable confusion. Now, because the 
objects which relate themselves to the thing-in-itself, or the rela- 
tions which the latter sustains, are so numerous and so unlike, 
we see why the thing-in-itself appears in Kant’s teaching in 
so many and different connexions. For it is the supersensible 
substratum at once of our sensibility and of the whole con- 
stitution of our knowing reason ; hence it is the hidden ground 
of all phenomena, the objective as well as the subjective, and 
therefore the substratum of the entire sense-world ” (pp. 27, 28). 
The more closely we examine such sentences as these, the more 
clearly does the underlying fallacy show itself. What is this 
thing-in-itself, and why are we compelled to believe in it? As to 
the latter part of the question, it would seem as though our belief 
was necessary only to round off the philosopher's system. At 
another stage of his work he introduces his transcendental Ego, 
which is equally outside of, and yet apparently essential to, all 
experience. And what this Zo is on the side of the subject he 
wishes to make the thing-in-itself on the side of the object. Then 
as to the first part of our question—the nature of the thing in- 
itself—we get no satisfactory answer. Indeed, we can expect 
none; for how can we get definition or explanation of that which 
is ex hypothesi beyond both? True, Kant says that itis “ the true 
correlate of our ideas”; but that scarcely explains anything. If 
we have to go beyond thought for this “ true correlate,” how can 
we know that it exists as a correlate or is true? Itis (p. 32) “an 
object which we by no means know, and of which we can never 
obtain a notion.” In the long run we find that it is nothing more 
nor less than a dismal and empty abstraction, whose introduction 
as something important into Kant’s work was the cause of the 
most unfortunate of its difliculties. Fischer seems to hold that 
the thing-in-itself is somehow a safeguard against subjective 
idealism, and that without it the sense-world we conceive would 
be a dream—“a dream common to us all, to be sure, and har- 
monious in itself, but yet a purely subjective image without actual 
ground or consistence.” Now the longer and the more carefully 
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we examine into the nature of the Kantian thing-in-itself, the 
more hopelessly baffled must we be in our endeavour to discover 
what this “ actual ground or consistence ” means. Why “ actual,” 
unless that word means apart from thought? and what is apart 
from thought except the inconceivable or the absurd? The 
primary error of Kant is carried on into his doctrine of the 
Practical Reason, where its essential dualism is manifestly demon- 
strated. Toa certain extent, it might even be said that it was 
Kant’s desire to give a fictitious importance to the things in 
themselves which led to his doctrine of freedom and to his 
theory of the primacy of the practical reason. It has been 
said with considerable force of truth by many of his critics that 
his ideal of freedom is a negative one. Fischer seems to make 
an endeavour to get out of this difficulty by saying that “it 
becomes clear that the entire sense-world, unobstructed as to 
its own laws, constitutes a necessary member and an integral 
part of the moral world; that it is compassed and swayed by 
the latter; and that the laws of nature are subordinate to the 
laws of freedom, although they are thereby in no way suspended 
or annulled.” If, however, we read this statement in the light 
of Kant’s own work, it is necessary to remember that the ideal 
of freedom is only realized when the subordination of the laws 
of nature is made complete; else why should the philosopher 
have found it necessary immediately afterwards to introduce his 
conception of God? ‘That is brought in for the purpose of recon- 
ciling from the outside the contradictions which inevitably arise 
between the two sets of laws. If “ the goal of our will is, accord- 
ing to the law of freedom, the purity of volition,” does not that 
show that there is such a contradiction, and that the sensuous 
element which enters, and is recognized as motive, is somehow 
wrong and impure? A freedom which is gained merely by 
negation is scarcely worth the name. ‘he purity of volition, we 
even find, is with Kant held to be impossible of attainment in a 
temporal Jife. (Even Fischer is inclined to desert him here.) 
Hence comes the doctrine of immortality as a sort of corollary to 
that of freedom, and the conception of God as the moral ground 
of the world and the promise of its attaining its moral end. His 
critic wisely enough points out that the notion of retributory rewards 
and punishments had too strong a hold upon his mind ; but even he 
does not seem to see that it is exactly upon these that Kant makes 
his famous moral argument depend. That the philosopher tried to 
work out his ideas consistently is evident from other parts of his 
writings, as e.g. when we find him, in what Fischer calls his 
“ Doctrine of Development,” still holding on to the primacy of the 
practical reason :—“ The question concerning the thing-in-itself as 
the ground of being of all phenomena, carries us back to the 
original ground of things. This, according to Kant, becomes intel- 
ligible to us from no phenomenon, of whatever sort it may be, 
but solely from the final end of the world—ie. from the end 
which our reason, by means of its freedom from the world we 
conceive (sense-world), posits for itself, and realizes through the 
purification of the will.” This is, at any rate, perfectly consistent, 
while at the same time it retains that negative notion of freedom 
whose weakness has already been pointed out. 

The main objection to Dr. Kuno Fischer's own criticisms on Kant, 
which take up the latter part of this volume, is that they are stated 
in too brief and condensed a form. The development of the post- 
Kantian philosophy reads more like a catalogue than as a piece of 
historical criticism. On p. 130 the writer seems still to linger 
among a crowd of misconceptions as to the nature of freedom. 
On the following pages, however, there are some acute remarks on 
the contradiction between the doctrines of knowledge and develop- 
ment. “It consists in ascribing the character of phenomenon to 
development, and at the same time denying its scientitic know- 
ableness. The Kantian philosophy teaches the unknowableness of 
thing-in-itself and the knowableness of phenomenon : this, its 
foundation doctrine, is shattered as soon as it sees itself obliged to 
recognize either the knowableness of the former or the un- 
knowableness of the latter. To such a recognition it is brought 
by its doctrine of development. Without the knowledge of the 
end, or of the thing-in-itself, which underlies the development of 
things, this development is an incomprehensible, unknowable 
ean and therefore, in strictness, no phenomenon at all. 

f the immanent end of things is not apparent to us, then certainly 
there appears to us no development in the nature of things.” 
There is a good examination further on of the differences between 
the first and second editions of the Critique in the “ Refutation of 
Idealism.” 

The latest addition to the excellent series known as “ Griggs’s 
Philosophical Classics” is Hegel's Philosophy of the State and of 
History. The work is done by Professor George S. Morris, of 
Michigan, and is entitled an “exposition.” That is to say, it is 
not a translation, but so far as possible a faithful and complete 
analysis, The philosophy of history has been sufficiently well 
translated already in bohn’s series; but, good as that translation 
is, we think that Professor Morris’s work will be found at once 
more compact and more intelligible. On the other hand, the 
Philosophie des Rechts has never, so far as we remember, been 
rendered in English at all. The difficulty about translations is 
not only that they often fail to catch the exact peculiarities of the 
author's meaning, but that, by adhering somewhat too closely to 
the original, they are apt to make—as in the case of both Kant 
and Hegel—the study of their work a sufficiently perplexing 
task. ‘The fault, however, is not as a rule that of the translators, 
but that of the writers themselves. Dr. Morris and his coadjutors 
have discovered a more excellent way. They endeayour to 
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state in intelligible language the meaning and line of argument 
of the books which they take up more fully than that task 
is accomplished in an ordinary history of philosophy, and yet 
without going into unnecessary detail. The second part of this 
small volume is that which is the more familiar to English 
students of Hegel, but will be none the less prized, since not only 
is it clear and succinct, but also because it takes up every im- 
portant point in the original work. The first part of the volume 
contains the Philosophy of the State, which is not less valuable 
although not so well known. Here we have Hegel as the political 
of Germany; and, notwithstanding a slight protest 
m Professor Morris, it isin this light that we are bound to look 
at him. The work is practically an apologia ; and there are traces 
of the author's intention all through it. That, however, does not 
lessen its worth, which is greater than that of any similar treatise 
we know. It deals, as might be expected, heavy enough blows at 
Materialism, and the abstract Individualism with which that is 
generally connected in politics. As that Individualism, however, 
versed runs into the opposite extreme (as e.g. in the current 
jalism of England), Hegel is not less severe in his condemna- 
tion of that side of the question. Theories which make the State 
supreme, to the exclusion of personal freedom, are quite as hardly 
treated as those which base all social relations—as those of the 
Family and the State—on contract. Neither point of view is 
sufficient of itself. It is the old story of the universal and the 
icular. Either of them taken by itself remains in abstract 
isolation, and the full truth of each is only found when we have 
also taken into consideration the other. To put it in a more 
familiar form, it is the story of Imperium et Libertas worked 
fully out. The duties of the members towards the State are 
measured by the rights they enjoy in it. In accomplishing his 
duty, Hegel insists, the individual must find his own personal 
satisfaction ; yet, although that is the case, he elsewhere points 
out that the former and not the latter should be his immediate 
aim. His doctrine is the very converse of that held by many 
Utilitarians, who make the first end of the individual a particular 
one for himself, and then explain this away by saying that he will 
never attain it save by making for the commen end. Hegel, on 
the other hand, begins with the Universal, which, from a philo- 
sophic point of view, is the truer and higher way. The most 
remarkable thing about his political philosophy is the thorough 
and complete fashion in which it sweeps away the absurd and 
fantastic theories of modern “ philosophical Radicalism ”—whether 
in the guise of extreme individual (self-willed) liberty or in that 
of State Socialism. Not only students of philosophy, but many 
others who consider themselves more tical, have reason to 
thank Professor Morris for his excellent and painstaking work. 
The four rather clever, and certainly not uninterestirg essays 
_— by Mr. William F. Revell under the title of Ethical 
orecasts wight be taken as significant of the direction in which 
a great deal of modern speculation is going. That they should 
display some looseness of thought as well as some inaccuracies 
‘was perhaps to be expected ; but that, considering both theirstarting- 
point and their conclusion, they should show so much apparent 
reverence will be to many readers a matter of some surprise. The 
first essay is occupied with a search for a criterion of truth—the 
truth of religion. And here occurs the author's initial mistake. 
He holds that what is a criterion of scientific truth—truth about 
matter—should be used in the other and higher sphere; and he 
states the result of his search simply enough. “Our thoughts 


about anything are true when they correspond to that thing; our | 


statements about it are true when they accurately describe it.” 
He does not seem to see that it is thought itself which gives 
reality to “that thing,” and that, in order to decide whether there 
is the correspondence he desires, there should be some external 
arbiter. The distinction he makes is not only arbitrary but apt 
to become delusive. “Truth in religion,” he tells us, “is the 
same thing as truth in science ”—a statement which, as expressing 
what is ed the author's opinion that the higher is to be ex- 
plained by the lower, may be immediately dismissed. To set up 


bable hypothesis.” Once more the author has gone too far and 
too fast. We will not discuss his statement, but we may surely 
say that neither theologians nor scientific men are likely to call in 
Mr. Revell to say the final or conclusive word on questions long 
disputed and certainly never yet settled. A little further on we 
read that “Pantheism is only nature touched with imagination 
and emotion.” Whose Pantheism, please? Certainly not that of 
Spinoza, to whom the finite world was nothing, and the Infinite 
all in all. The lower form of it—what might be called the false 
Pantheism—is much nearer to those supporters of the theory of 
evolution, whose follower Mr. Revell seems proud to be. And 
how does he “ re-adjust ” religion? By leaving out God, and re- 
cognizing “ the tendency of the laws of human evolution to be in 
the direction of increasing perfectness of life.” It seems we 
are consequently “ becoming inspired by a larger spirit of humanity 
and broader and deeper social feelings to devote our energies to the 
realization of those lofty human ideals towards which mankind is 
slowly moving. Perhaps such an intellectual and moral attitude 
as this may not untitly be described as religious, since it is a 
genuine continuation of the old religious life of mankind,” and so 
on, Will those who represent the old religious life of mankind 
be satisfied with this genuine continuation or readjustment ? 
And, if mankind is slowly moving in the proper direction, how 
can we possibly interfere? Has not one of the prophets of evo- 
lution told us that we are each and all the result of “ incalculable 
antecedent force”? Mr. Revell answers in his next essay, which 
is the best of the four, because it practically destroys the rest. 
What we cannot understand is how a man who can tell us on 
p. 128 that “ matter and motion must be interpreted in terms of 
consciousness, and not consciousness in terms of matter and 
motion,” should have written as he has done not only about the 
criterion of truth, but about religion generally. But we really 
can follow Mr. Revell no further. The last essay in the volume 
is a very mediocre one. All through the author's fault has been 
to ride his evolution hobby wherever it seemed to be even likely 
to go. At the same time, we are ready to admit that, with all its 
inaccuracies and transparent contradictions, his little book is 
rather an interesting one. 

An author who lovks upon the doctrine of evolution in quite 
another way is Mr. George Harwood, M.A., whose From Within 
is a. suggestive and thoroughly readable book, although its philo- 
sophy is somewhat defective. It isa curious experience to 
from an author who practically banishes God and deities human 
evolution to another who carefully proceeds from the “ person 
within” to a great Personality without. Looked at generally, 
Mr. Harwood's argument may be described as that of Paley in 
another form. It is open to the same objections as the latter—the 
principal one being that the “ Person without” which it gives us 
is not fully adequate to the idea of God. Some of Mr. Harwood’s 

uments are not very conclusive. For instance, we read that, 
if Life “ had existed from all eternity, it would long ago have 
worked out all its developments; for these would only require a 
certain amount of that time of which eternity ts the endless dura- 
tion. But, since these developments are s\ill proceeding, we are 
compelled to believe that there must have bce1 a Life-Appearing 
epoch ; and this belief involves the intervention of a new Cause; 
and such an intervention involves a new act of Will.” There is 
here a false idea of Eternity—only too common in popular writers. 
Besides this, there is something like an assumption as to the time 
required for, and the nature of, development. There is also the 
difficulty, already noticed, that a new Cause and a new act of 
Will do not really give the God whom such writers as Mr. 
Harwood expect and profess to find. We have also an objection 
to the author's suchiens, which proceeds in the old fashion to 
map out Force, Memory, Will, Intellect, and Soul as “ concurrent 

henomena” within ourselves, The kind of process implied here 
1s that of the ordinary consciousness, which is scarcely a safe guide 
in philosophical matters. One other remark may be made. Mr. 
Harwood finds his way too easily from his primary conception of 


_ the “ Person without ” to the doctrines of the Incarnation and of 


“our thoughts and beliefs on the one hand, and objective realities . 


on the other,” is to re 
would-be philosophers have fallen. It is to begin with an im- 
passable gulf and then to ask for a bridge—to make a process im- 
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the Trinity. Really, however, the book ought not to be looked 


the most grievous error into which , upon asa philosophical treatise. Rather it is an honest man’s 


attempt to analyse the process by which he has come to his pre- 
sent standpoint of belief; an endeavour to explain the steps—not 


possible and then ask how it is to be accomplished. We are always consciously taken—by which he has reached his spiritual 
ready enough to admit that Mr. Revell’s criticisms on Professor | position. Read in this light, the book will be found to contain 
Drummond's book are in the main right enough; but they mem | much good thought and feeling. 


go upon the very ground which a reviewer of the critic himse 
might take up—namely, that the book contains the application of 
impossible categories to spiritual things. It is fair enough to 


expression of intellectual and spiritual sanity.” Logically, Agnos- 
ticism needs no gospel and certainly no defenders of its want 
of faith. When it becomes more than an individual attitude 
it ceases to deserve its name. In his second essay the author 
speaks of the “ Prospective Readjustment of Religion.” Starting 
with Mr. Herbert Spencer's half-truth that life is the continuous 
adjustment of internal to external relations, he endeavours to 
show that “Christianity must re-arrange itself and accommo- 
date itself to the modes of thought and ideas of the age”; here, 
again, ignoring an important fact—that Christianity has done 
more to create and foster these modes of thought and ideas than 
any other factor in the world’s history that can be mentioned. At 
a stage we are informed that evolution “ is a fairly pro- 
bable hypothesis, while creation . . . cannot be said to be a pro- 


rebuke Mr. Drummond's high-handed treatment of the Agnostics ; _ 
but it is going much too far to tell us that Agnosticism is “ the | 


WASHINGTON AND HIS COUNTRY.* 


EADERS with a feeling for literature do not like abri 

ments, and there is something they like even less, It is t 
intrusion of new matter into an old text. As Washington and his 
Country is an abridgment of Irving's well-known Life, and as Mr. 
Fiske has “ interwoven” additions of his own, his book must be 
condemned on general principles, Still it is entitled to ex- 
tenuating circumstances. The publishers intend it to be used in 
American schools only, and for the wholesome purpose of im- 
proving the study of history in those abodes of learning. They 


* Washington and his Country; being Irving's Life of Washington, 
Abridged for the use of Schools.” With Continuation, 
giving a Brief Outline of United States History from the Discovery 9; 
America to the End of the Civil War. By John Fiske. Boston: Ginn 

Co. London: Triibner & Co. : 
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= 
hold the sound faith that early familiarity with literature “ will 
tend to the cultivation of a taste for good reading and a ready use 
of the mother-tongue.” We were not aware that young America 
wanted any help to readiness in the use of his mother-tongue, but 
Messrs. Ginn & Oo. doubtless secretly meant that he needed help 
to use it better. In this respect the reading of Washington 
Irving will undoubtedly serve him, and if he proceeds from the 
study of parts of that elegant writer at school to the study of 
all of him out of it, the publishers and their editur will not 
have toiled in vain, Of Mr. Fiske’s own share in the volume 
we can speak well. Here and there traces are to be found of 
old for instance, as the application to James I. 
of the adjectives “ obstinate and tyrannical,’ and certain little 

lorifications over the naval victories of 1812. This, however, 
is right and proper, though it is silly in Mr. Fiske to say 
that the sinking of the Alabama which “was British built and 
manned by British seamen and gunners... seemed to teach 
a similar lesson to those” of the earlier war. In a sense it does, 
for it shows that the stronger, more heavily armed, and better 
manned vessel can beat the weaker; but then that rather takes 
the gilt off the glories of 1812. Again, there are a few repeti- 
tions of old mistakes. The story of Coligny’s colony in Florida, 
and the vengeance of Gourgues, is told as if Mr. Parkman had 
never written, or Mr. Justin Winsor had never edited. Still, on 
the whole, Mr. Fiske’s outline of United States history before and 
after Washington is sound and well written. .He is a strong 
Free-trader, with which we tind no fault, and makes some excel- 
lent observations on the illustrations of Socialism afforded by the 
early history of Virginia. Mr. Fiske is a strong Federal and Anti- 
slavery man, but he tells the history of the years before the Civil 
War without rancour, and he arranges his facts clearly. His 
estimates of his countrymen are properly patriotic. The only 
egregious absurdity we have noted is in the statement that 
Daniel Webster was “ probably the greatest orator that ever lived, 
after Demosthenes and Chatham ; and as a master of the English 
language he was superior to Chatham.” Has Mr. Fiske got a 
copy of Chatham's speeches? When Messrs. Ginn & Co. have 
had their way with the young generation there will, we devoutly 
hope, be less windy tall talk in America. 


OUR SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY.* 


FJNHIS amusing volume is written with two special aims— 
the first that of emulation of Sterne, the second that of 
reproof of Mr. Ruskin. The two themes—the bright and the 
dark, the Sterne and the Ruskin—constantly reappear as in the 
of a piece of concerted music. Sterne, as is generally 

own, journeyed sentimentally through France from north to 
south, and left a unique little record of his travels, infinitely 
delightful to the wise, infinitely annoying to prigs and to the 
whole race of Smelfungus, Mr. Ruskin, in one of the funniest 
of his tilts against the windmills of modern life, has stated, “ I 
not only object, but am quite prepared to spend all my best bad 
language in reprobation of bi-tri-and-4-5-6 or 7 cycles, and every 
other contrivance and invention for superseding human feet on 


God's ground.” Mr, and Mrs, Pennell crossed France almost in | 


the very track of Sterne, with the light of his sentimental presence 
on them, and endeavouring, with the most respect'ul humility, 
to live up to his experience. They travelled, for speed and 
cheapness, on a tricycle, which they were sure that Sterne would 
have preferred for the purpose to a railway carriage. But they 
could not forget those cruel words of Mr. Ruskin, and in a very 
pretty dedication to Sterne they invoke his genial shade to shield 
them from Ruskinian arrows. So that the whole book has the 
air of describing how they played in the French sunshine with 
the Sentimentalist, their rb om being only damped by a vision 


‘of the of Coniston with a birch behind every doorway. 


It is . Pennell who supplies the letterpress, Mr. Pennell 
being occupied with the drawings. Enough will have been 
said to show that Mrs, Pennell belongs, in this book at least, to 
that small class of writers who have devoted themselves to a 
conscious study of the style of Sterne. She does not reflect it 
quite as completely as Mile. de 1’Espinasse did in her frag- 
ments of a new Tristram Shandy, but the effort has been suili- 
cient to strengthen her hand and give delicacy as well as definition 
to her writing. What the hacen of the happy couple 
on their machine were must-not be told here, for the bok has no 

t, and isa mere chain of episodes. There is a great deal of 

umour, and neither author nor illustrator shrinks from telling a 
story against themselves. Mrs. Pennell, as readers of her earlier 
works may remember, is'a student of Romany, and prides herself 
on her gipsy conversation. . But pride may have a fall. This is 
what happened at Pont-de-Brique :— 

- I saw, under the shade of a clump of trees, a green cart with windows 
-and chimney, a horse grazing near by, and a man and woman sitting in 
front,of a fire kindled on the grass. I walked towards the cart— 

_ “ Kushto divous, Pal te Pen” (“Good day, brother and sister”), said I. 

“What?” asked the woman, without looking up from the tin-pan she 
‘was mending. 
\. “Kushto diveus,” said I louder, adding “Me stom une Romany chi” 
(“I'm a gipsy”). 
. “Comment ?” she repeated peevishly, “I do not anderstand you.” 

I chaffed them in my best Romany, but they took no further heed. I 


* Our Sentimental Journey through France and Italy. By Joseph and | 


Elizabeth Robins Pennell, “Londou: Longmans & Co. 1888. 


tried French, I said I was a gipsy, come from over the seas with news of 
their brothers in America, 
‘ “ But we're not gipsies,” said they ; “we live in Boulogne, and we’re 
usy.”’ 
I declare I never was so snubbed in my life. 


It was, indeed, enough to take the Romany out of any one for life. 

English artists not of the very latest growth, and especially 
those whose training was at Barbizon, will read with regret the 

ges in which Mrs, Pennell describes their visit to that Mecca of 

andscape-painting. They found the peasants, or thought the 

found them, posing in pathetic hopelessness in a carefully selec 
middle distance, and at the mere sight of a sketch-book an old 
woman, in proper Millet costume, stopped short on her homeward 
way to strike a weary attitude on a heap of stones. But in the 
village itself they were struck by the air of artistic decline. Not 
only its great masters, but even the secondary lights of Barbizon, 
have deserted it. The Exhibition, as Mrs. Pennell says, with a 
sarcasm which is a little too emphatic, “ was a shade worse than 
the Royal Academy, and at a first glance appeared to be @ 
collection of fireworks.” Altogether, they formed the impression 
that the extraordinary and unique charm which fostered artistic 
life in Barbizon has evaporated, and that it is already a piece 
of artistic history. Mrs. Pennell says :— 

From what we saw in Barbizon, I do not think it improbable that in 
another generation there will not be an artist in the village, and that 
Millet will have been forgotten by the villagers. Though his family still 
live there, the children of the place seem to know nothing of his greatness. 
The first boys of whom we asked the way to the house pointed vaguely 
down the long winding street, and thought, but were not quite sure, we 
should find it if we kept straight on. After we left the Exhibition, other 
boys whom we questioned declared they had never heard the name of 
Millet ; and, when we refused to let them off so easily, told us we must go 
back in the very direction ‘trom which we had come. No, we insisted, it 
was not there. 

“Ah!” they thought, “Monsieur must mean Monsieur Millet le 
charbonnier !” 

Such is fame at home! 

They found the Maison Millet at last—a grey cottage, roofed 
with brown moss, not other than its neighbours. They heard a 
clatter of plates and voices, and with good taste refrained from 
asking to see the interior. They hurried on rather to Siron’s, 
where the first object that shocked them was a waiter in a dress- 
coat, which was not what they had gone to Barbizon to see. They 
next ordered groseille, for which they had to pay double the ordi- 
nary price. They moralized over the contrast between Millet’s 
long-drawn poverty and the wealth his name has brought to the 
ungrateful village, and they were glad to hurry out of Barbizon 
into what Evelyn calls the “horrid and solitary” Forest of 
Fontainebleau. 

Of course in every town and village the tricycle was an object 
of extreme curiosity. The peasants were pretty well accustomed 
to the old bone-shaking velocipedes, but the neat, swift, and 
perilous-looking tricycle filled them with amazement. It is evi- 
dent that there was a dark side to the journey, and one which was 
not wholly sentimental. Mrs. Pennell must possess good muscles 
and an excellent constitution; but there are signs to show that 
she found her necessary share of the work of progress not a little 
tiring, and sometimes even distressing. The plate on p. 174 shows 
the couple gaily careering away on a level road in the morning 
freshness, and nothing could be merrier; but the vignette at the 
bottom of p. 183 is the reverse of the medal. ‘This is really 
agonizing; seventy kilométres under a blazing sun and against the 
wind on the road from Neuvy to Cosne was no joke, on this 
occasiun Mrs, Pennell admits that “ every turn of the pedals I felt 
must be my last.” She had been preceded, however:— » 

In Montargis we heard for the first time the story of the lady tricycler, 
afterwards repeated at almost every stage of our journey. ‘The ‘landlady 
served it to us with the dessert. Only a few days before, it seemed, two 
gentlemen arrived, each riding a velocipede, and each wearing long stock- 
ings and short pantaloons, like Monsieur. 

“Show these gentlemen to No. 14,” she said to the chambermaid. 
“ Take these towels up to ces messieurs in No. 14,” she said to the same 
chambermaid afew minutes later. When the dinner-bell rang there came 
down from No. 14 not two gentlemen, but a gentleman and a lady: and, if 
we would believe it, the lady had on a black silk dress. And the next 
morning, by my faith, two gentlemen rode away ! 


We shall, however, we are sure, do Mrs, Pennell no injustice 
when we confess that the main charm of this volume lies in 
its profuse and beautiful illustrations, lavished almost upon e 

ge. Mr. Pennell's work in black and white is well known, his 
faculty of rendering the salient features of architecture seen in 
a bright light, his pieturesque grouping of buildings against the 
sky. ‘There are some very characteristic examples here of this his 
‘old and familiar manner, such as the street in Calais, with the 
great steepled church at the end, opposite p. 6; the grey cluster of 
the walls and turrets of Nemours, on p. 162; and the winding 
street and steep roofs of La Charité, opposite p. 200,' But 
Mr. Pennell is opening out new fields. His figures used to be 

tesquely bad, as bad as Turner's; but’ it is’ not so now. 
Nothing could be happier than the proud cumis-voyageur o 
site p. 179, or than the vintagers working in the hot sunlight. 
‘Towards the end of the book are some humorous parodies of other 
‘people's illustrations.’ On p. 225 is a drawing dedicated “ to the 
shade of Vierge,” whose genius had something kindred to that of 
Mr. Pennell, ulthough it would be absurd to pretend that the 
American artist yet approaches the quality of his unfortunate 
decessor'’s work. No be amusing to those who know the original 
is the sentimental picture of Maria, after Louis Deschamps, om 
207 
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These illustrations, especially the landscapes, have the air of 
being diminished by some mechanical process from much larger 
drawings. This is probably the reason why some of them seem 
spotty and ineffectual; it being certain that the mechanical 
dwarfing of a work in black and white destroys in some degree, 
and in a manner for which it would be difficult to account, the 
exact value of the lines and masses. This cannot be avoided, we 
suppose ; but it is one of the reasons which keep us from being 
entirely delighted with the various artistic processes which are 
now in 


KEY’S LATIN DICTIONARY.* 


ROFESSOR KEY died at the end of 1875, having devoted 
his last twenty years to what he intended to be the great 
work of his life—a dictionary of the Latin language which would 
satisfy the requirements of mature scholars. Unfortunately, he 
did not complete more than one-third of the enormous task which 
he had undertaken, but it was most properly decided that his un- 
finished researches should be revised and completed “ by another 
hand.” Again, unfortunately, that “ other hand” was occupied 
with keeping a good many other classical irons in the fire; and, 
“ after a lapse of time, which is greatly to be regretted,” it has 
been decided to print Professor Key's MS. “ as nearly as possible” 
in the state in which he left it. It is difficult to find fault with 
the pious wish to construct a solid memorial of a life honestly and 
successfully devoted to the service of Latinity. It is from this 
point of view that we must regard the present publication ; we 
must not estimate its value as if it were intended to displace, or 
even partially to supersede, the most imperfect of our existing 
dictionaries. The writer of the Preface goes too far when he de- 
clares that this instalment of Proessor Key’s work, in spite of its 
incompleteness, is almost as valuable as if he had lived to finish 
it himself. There isa touch of pathos in the prudent resolution, 
conceived by Professor Key as soon as he foresaw the improbability 
of carrying his task out to the end, to apply himself in the first 
instance to “ those words throughout the Alphabet which he con- 
sidered to require novel or special treatment.” Writing in the 
year before his death, he said that he had already included 
“ nearly all those words in which he thought himself able to 
make some improvement.” 

Having left the unimportant parts to be supplied after his 
death, and having trusted that the completed parts would receive 
a final revision, he cannot have anticipated that after twelve years 
of regretted but unexplained delay his work would be published 
in anything like its present form. Externally the book is hand- 
some to sumptuousness ; that was the concern of the Cambridge 
University Press. Nor have we any wish to disparage the labours 
of those who undertook to pass such a book through the press; 
the “ peculiar difficulties” may be at once admitted ; but there is 
no excuse for some of “ the imperfections which might have been, 
but have not been, removed.” It is a small matter in itself, bat it 
is indicative of a perfunctory performance, that the Greek words 
quoted in the various articles have been consistently printed 
without their accents and generally without their breathings. The 
list of the authors quoted in the book does not even profess to be 
complete ; this would not have been a very difficult matter to 
rectify, and such value as the list might have possessed for 
students is eae impaired by the omission of the ascertained or 
generally assigned dates. The maker of a dictionary is not to be 

inned down to give a positive opinion on the not quite settled 
Bate of a writer like Avianus; and the succession of all the more 
important authors ought to be as well known to an ordinary 
scholar as the list of Roman emperors to a numismatist ; but a 
man may be a tolerably mature Latinist, and yet confess to feeling 
some uncertainty as to the periods in which some of the legal, 
medical, and other specialist authorities wrote and flourished. 
We do not pretend to have examined more than a small propor- 
tion of the articles on words; but we have come upon several 
cases of palpable oversight in the part which professes to be 
complete—as, for instance, s.v. avocamentum. 

Consistently with his self-denying ordinance, Professor Key left 
among his omitted words many of those which are most disputed 
or most settled. We look iu vain for erul, for instar, for provincia, 
and for ¢itulus, So far as we can trace any but a subjective plan 
of inclusion or omission, Professor Key seems to have contented 
himself with discussing one of several cognate words; thus he 
takes fabulor and leaves fabula, fabularis, fabulatio, fubulator, 
fabulositas, and fabulosus, as well as fabilis and fabilus. The 
letter A is said to be “ filled in”; but we find many omissions, 
not of common and important words, that is true; but it is for 
the sake of the uncommon and unimportant words that most 
mature students have recourse toa dictionary. Nor does Aborigines 
fall under either of these heads. Absurditas, again, is just one 
of those words which ought to be included in a dictionary or 
omitted only because it never existed. Under barbarus it seems 
that Professor Key has been misunderstood or too literally under- 
stood—two things which are not seldom identical. He is made 
to say that the word is borrowed from the Egyptian language, 
and, in support of this untenable view, to quote (without accents) 


* A Latin-English Dictionary. Printed from the Unfinished MS. of 
the late Thomas Hewitt Key, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Comparative 
Grammar, and former! Latin, in University College, London. 
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the familiar passage from Herodotus: vs ol Acyurrioe 
Tous wn Many of Professor Key's 
derivations are more novel than plausible; some of them are as 
antiquated as they are ea | ridiculous. It is possible that the. 
fantastic etymology which disfigures many of Professor Key's 
otherwise valuable articles may have helped to prevent his work. 
from being completed by any other scholar. The corrections and 
omissions would have had to be carried out on a grand scale; 
and in this respect Professor Key's work would have been altered. 
beyond his own recognition, Venus is conjectured to have been 
a neuter substantive from ven-, come, “ with notion of union, 
and so love, kindly fitness, whence grace and good luck.” The 
change of gender is explained by the analogy of Cupido; and the 
transition of meanings is compared with our comely and becoming. 
Under /ocuples it is hinted that the original form may have been 
locuplex ; “ locus and pol for multus plus” is suggested as a 
derivation; Cicero and other guessing etymologists are quoted, 
= disapproval, in support of locus and pleo, because in Ovid's. 
wo 
Aut pecus aut latam dives habebat humum ; 
Hine etiam locuples, hinc ipsa pecunia dicta est. 


Vellus is connected with vellere on the authority of Varro :— 
“ Pastores Palatini ex ovibus ante tonsuram inventam vellere 
lanam sunt soliti: ex quo vellera dicuntur.” The original mean- 
ing of elementa is defined as the A B O, or Alpha-beta, in order to- 
support the fanciful derivation from L MN; but Professor Ke 
hints dissent in the thetic question, “ Why these selected ? ” 
Under extemplo, while he records the older form ev-tempulo, he 
explains and appears to approve “Serv. ad. A. 1. 92.” Here 
templum is defined as “locus manu auguris designatus in aere- 
a also in terra] post quem factum illico captantur auguria.” 

hat is to say, in some cases the augur would have to con- 
sult his bri, in others he might report ex-templo. Varro and 
others are again followed, without much hesitation, in connecting 
concilio with cilia, and the word is made to denote the weaving of 
fibres together; thus “ vestimentum apud fullonem quum cogitur 
conciliari [al. consiliari] dicitur.” familiar derivation is 
not mentioned. So, again, @rumna is connected with pepimva 
(sic) in the sense of an allotted task. It may be admitted 
that the alternative derivations offered in other dictionaries are 
not much better; either the one from e@yrimonia (like jumentum 
from jugum) or the other which associates it with erumnula, the 
stick which supports a traveller's bundle. 


Apart from the etymology (which is often ingenious without 
being unsound, though it belongs to an unscientitic era), most of 
the articles which have been tested show the signs of patient, and 
sometimes of original, research, Professor Key was no copyist 
other men’s work, and his Dictionary will be found by those who 
use it with discretion to throw much new light on many old 
words, particularly on the usages among the earlier Latin 
writers, The citations are full; and the references, so far as they 
have been put to the proof, are correct. It is a pity that the con- 
venience of the eye has not been consulted by variation of the 
types. Beautifully as the book is printed, it is fatiguing to use 
it for a prolonged course of references. Otherwise the articles are 
unusually readable, and it would not be an unpleasant amusement 
to a scholar to open this Dictionary at hazard and study a few 
pages at a time. Professor Key is not afraid of throwing out 
suggestive and almost chatty remarks, On caballus he argues for 
an originally dignified connotation as aecounting for the deriva- 
tives “ cavalry,” “ cavalier,” and “chivalry.” If caballus properly 
signified “a sorry nag,” the usages of Juvenal and Seneca must be 

rded as ironical ; but “a word is oftener degraded than pro-- 
moted.” Under abolla, quoting facinus majoris abolle, Professor Key 
uietly remarks, “a phrase but ill explained.” Abdomen is derived 
rom abdo, and defined as “a place for stowing things away,” and 
support is supposed to be given by “the slang use of bread- 
basket.” The familiar identification of adolesco (to grow) with 
adolesco (to burn) is mentioned without comment, but Professor 
Key implies his own opinion by separating his two articles. 
stumo, the old form of @stimo, implies in his opinion a substan- 
tive @stumus (analogous to editumus, a temple-warden), mean- 
ing a money-warden, whose business would include valuing or 
assaying coins. (Perhaps Professor Key would see a similar idea 
of wardenship in the termination of words like finitumus and 
maritumus.) Autumo seems to him to imply a superlative adjective 
autumus, “ perhaps a variety of ¢ztimus or rather a lost ectimus.” 
For the transition of meanings Professor Key compares the 
English out and utter as well as the Latin juridical use of intimare. 
The theory is not convincing, but it deserves consideration in 
default of any better explanation than the common one 
(autumo for aitumo, a lengthened form of aio, like negumo for 
nego). The fairest way to give an idea of Professor Key's work 
is to analyse at length one of his more important articles, prefer- 
ably from the letter A, because that professes to be nearly com- 
plete, as e.g. on @rarius. First, he gives the original siguidleation 
made of copper or connected with copper”; next, “ of or per- 
taining to money”; then he mentions tribunus e@rarius, for 
which he gives the reference “ See tribunus” (an article not in- 
serted); then he passes to the substantival use, “a worker 
in copper and (afterwards) in other metals.” The legal use 
of @rarius is by implication restricted to a Roman who had been 
degraded from all his rights as a citizen. The claims of eraria to - 
be regarded as a feminine substantive are not admitted without 
hesitation ; and @rarium is settled in seven lines as “ the place in 
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which the public treasure was kept.” There is no mention of the 
familiar distinction between @rarium and fiscus; none of the 
e@rarium militare; none of questores erarii; none of the public 
documents which were stored in the @rarium. All of these are 
matters which would more properly be discussed in a “ dictionary 
of antiquities,” but in a dictionary of language it is misleading not 
to refer to them. The article on heres is in most respects 
adequate, but it contains no reference to the final syllable having 
been shortened by a late Latin writer. Professor Key’s articles 
on the letters of the alphabet are written in a very interesting and 
skilful manner, especially in the letter C. He traces it from its 
original sound, equivalent at first to y, and sometimes interchange- 
able with it,as also with gu,q and uw cons. He describes the 
dropping of ¢ at the beginnings of words, as in (c)acumen and 
(c)ubi, and in the middles, as in viretum for virectum, and (so far 
as pronunciation goes) in /acruma, &c., and from the end of the stem 
in words like enst- as compared with ensiculus, Then he traces the 
correspondence between Latin ¢c and Greek 7, as well as the rustic 
Italian p,as in immos, equus, ecus, and in columba, palumbes. Finally, 
he works out the transformation which the Latin c has undergone 
“in various modern languages. It will be seen that no reference 
is made to the late and provincial pronunciation of ¢ as equivalent 
to sh as in words like conducticius, But Professor Key’s work 
must not be judged by omissions, which would have been supplied, 
or by mistakes, which would have been corrected, if he had been 
‘ to complete the work which he so courageously undertook. 
ven as it stands it will have a life of its own; but its more 
permanent existence will be found in the improved Latinity of 
those scholars who will assimilate, reproduce, and develop the 


better parts of its teaching. 


LETTERS OF RADCLIFFE AND JAMES.* 


DN pone trp this volume is neither so interesting nor so in- 
structive as most of the other publications of the Oxford 
Historical Society, it contains some illustrations of Oxford life 
that justify its appearance, and it is carefully and elaborately 
edited. It consists of letters, written for the most part by singularl 

uninteresting people, between 1755 and 1783, and the notices it 
gives of the state of the University during that period relate only 
to Queen’s College. The letters are all written either by or toa 
certain Cumberland clergyman named James, or his son Jokn, 
both members of Queen’s, and the letters of the younger James, 
the editor’s great-grandfather on the maternal side, are specially 
worth preserving, because they present some picture of an under- 
graduate’s life and studies in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Richard Radcliffe, who wrote the first sixteen letters in 
the volume, was a taberdar and Fellow of Queen’s; he held aliving 
‘in Lincolnshire, and, though he became bursar of his college, did 
not come into residence. ‘I would,” he writes, “almost as soon 
be confined to Solway Moss as within the walls of a college.” 
He complains bitterly of the slowness of promotion, and indeed 
seems to have been specially unlucky; for he was nineteen 
years before he arrived at his fellowship, and “thirty years 
without having had the offer of any preferment from the 
college”; he was much aggravated by the unreasonable age 
to which his seniors lived, and speaks despairingly of the “old 
dons” as “immortal.” There is nothing of any value in his 
letters, except a curious account of his inoculation, and of the 
treatment he underwent before and after the operation. Another 
of the elder James's friends was John Boucher, a less common- 
place man, who had kept a school and held some livings in the 
American colonies, and had been forced to return to England by 
the rebellion. A curious story is given by the editor from some 
extracts that appeared in Notes and Queries from Boucher’s Auto- 
biography. He was hindered from preaching by a party of armed 
men, and when at his pulpit steps collared their leader, and threat- 
ened to blow his brains out with a pistol he carried ready cocked 
in his hand. He became Curate of Paddington, and kept a school 
there. His letters are dull enough, and only serve as connecting 
links between the letters of his friends Dr. James and his son 
John. Dr. James also kept a school, first at St. Bees, and then at 
his Cumberland living, and his son became Boucher’s usher and 
succeeded to his father’s rectory. This son, whose letters written 
during his undergraduate days take up most of the volume, was a 
and clever lad, and a most amazing prig. His letters are 
udicrously affected. He visits his brother in London when on 
his way from Cumberland to enter at Queen’s, and writes to his 
father—“ Hail! But a truce to all soliloquy. I have neither 
time nor inclination to describe, nor you to hear, my sentiments, 
or rather feelings, at the sight of this huge, overgrown, dropsical 
city. On pen tosomething more interesting! See! my brother!” 
Of another undergraduate from Cumberland who had shown him 
some civility he says that, he cannot “ see anything in his company 
worth courting; his knowledge extends little farther than gram- 
mar and syntax,” adding “ he is a lad of good morals as far as I 
know.” 

After reading man s of this young prig’s letters, we were 
tefreshed by finding thet his father and his triend and admirer 
Boucher at Jast came to the conclusion that it was advisable to 
warn him against conceit. Of course he has nothing to say 


about the amusements, or anything worth reading about the 
social life, of men of his own a at Oxford, and his letters 
are generally filled with accounts of his studies. Queen’s seems 
to have been in a bad state. Little help was given to an 
undergraduate who wished to read; “no mode [of — 
—no plan—not even a book beside a logic or ethic compe 
was recommended”; the resident Fellows “spent half their 
time in poring over newspapers and smoking tobacco.” Dr. 
James speaks indignantly of the “ vile impositions practised 
by these people under the liberal pretence of educating youth,” 
and young James is sorry to find “the injunctions of his tutor 
Nicolson disregarded and ridiculed,” and Nicolson himself brow- 
beaten by his pupils. James's father tried to get him elected to a 
studentship at Christ Church ; and he and the young man himself 
worked hard, though in vain, to curry favour with the electors, 
Indeed they and their friend Boucher never lost anything through 
neglect of their own interests. Boucher unblushingly declares 
that he set young James “ to watch the death of his patron,” or 
rector, as “a crow near a piece of carrion,” in order that he =e 
apply for the living as soon as it fell vacant, and Dr. James, when hi 
son was about to try for the Latin verse prize, writes :—“ I had the 
Professor of Poetry (the prize-master) to dine with me—as Proctor 
—and hope John will not fare the worse for my attention to him.” 
In spite of lack of help from his college, John James spent his time 
at Oxford to good purpose ; he obtained the verse prize with a — 
which, while good enough to justify the decision of the Professor 
of Poetry, was certainly not worth reprinting here, and learnt to 
compose Greek hexameters respectably, though, considering that 
he was pronounced by Radcliile to be the “ best scholar of his 
time,” it is noteworthy that he always wrote his Greek without 
accents. Besides his classical work, he learnt French, took music- 
lessons, attended lectures on chemistry, and read some Hebrew. 
Being the sort of creature he was, he naturally “did not like 
Aristophanes’ wit,” and condemned Herodotus for telling “ many 
tales without meaning or moral, many narrations of fact without 
use, a fault which no select history can be guilty of.” The present 
Provost of Queen’s contributes a prefutory nute on Dr, Fothergill, 
Provost during most of the period covered by these letters, and on 
some one or two other Queen's dons, and has supplied many of 
the foot-notes, which may therefore safely be accepted as accurate, 
and a series of appendixes. One of these appendixes 1s devoted to 
the subject of the fire of 1778, which destroyed nearly all the west 
wing of the front quadrangle of the College, an eveut recorded by 
young James in his usual stilted and atlected style, 


WHAT MR. KARL PEARSON THINKS.* 


HE words “ freethought” and “ freethinker” have been used 
by many people with many different meanings. Mr. Karl 
Pearson uses them with a meaning which nobody else has ever 
made them bear before. It will be desirable, in order to enable 
the earnest reader to peruse the pages of The Ethic of Freethought 
as profitably as possible, to expiain clearly, in so many words, 
what that meaning is; but before doing so it will be useful to 
indicate generally the scope of the volume in which the ethic of 
freethought is enounced. (A man of vast learning once objected 
to the use by another man of vast learning of the word ethic, 
that you might as well talk about a tong ; but, after all, we do not 
say logics or musics, and the English language is nothing if not 
free.) Like ail Gaul, Mr. Pearson's volume is divided into three 
parts. Each part is further divided into tive chapters, each of 
which is either an essay or a lecture, and most of which have been 
already published in one way or another. The first part indicates 
in some detail what you think if you are a freethinker. The 
second part is literary and historical, and treats of certain people 
and events from the point oi view of a freethinker. The third 
part is sociological, or Socialistic, and explains why the free- 
thinker is a Socialist, and what sort of Socialist he is, and, in 
particular, what he considers ought to be done in respect of the 
existences of women. Mr, Pearson is of opinion that “ the last 
section of this beok is the one which is most likely to meet with 
severe criticism and disapproval.” Here, on the contrary, it shall 
meet with generous criticism and enthusiastic approval, for it is 
much the most exciting. 
The general plan of the work having been thus indicated, it is 
time to enter upon the explanation of the sense in which Mr. 
Pearson uses the words “ freethinker” and “ freethought.” This 
can be ascertained from a conscientious perusal of the first part, 
and in particular of the first chapter, “ The Ethic of Freethought,” 
Now this chapter was originally a lecture delivered on a Tuesday 
in March 1883, at South Place Institute. After a preliminary 
exordium, to which further reference will be made, ur. Pearson 
proceeded to say that he thought he might assume that the 
majority of his audience were freethinkers, The assumption binds 
his readers, but it leads to the melancholy inference that the 
Institute was not largely attended on that occasion. For we shall 
presently see that freethinkers, in Mr. Pearson’s sense, cannot at 
that date have been numerous. In the first place, freethinkers 
put on one side all the religions that actually exist or ever have 
existed. They do not think it worth while to prove their false- 
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ness, because that has been done so often and so conclusively that 
to do it again would be a waste of time. “Freethought,” says 
Mr. Pearson, “is the rejection of all myth explanation, the re- 
ception of all ascertained truths with regard to the relation of the 
finite to the infinite.” The qualification is redundant, because all 
truths have regard to the relation of the finite to the infinite. It 
is of no importance, and it would make no difference if they had 
not, for either they all have or the expression means nothing. 
“The freethinker is not one who thinks things as he will, but one 
who thinks them as they must be.” Mr. Pearson then goes on to 
explain that things “must be” as freethinkers think them. To 
take a simple instance: some people suppose or have sug- 

“that all things happen by chance, that there is no in- 
variable relation between one finite thing and another finite thing,” 
“that everywhere huge chance upheavals are eternally starting, 
eternally ceasing without co-ordination, and as the mocking play- 


are a good freethinker, in which case gracefully making enormous 
assumptions about facts is one of your highest accomplishments—to 
be quite surein what sort of direction society iscareering ; but that will 
only add the interest of unexpectedness to the results of your moral 
scheme. But it is still desirable, Mr. Pearson frankly acknow- 
ledges, to do something or other to make this sublime prospect 
sufficiently attractive to the general, for the contemplation of it 
effectively to replace the theories of Christianity and other 
religions as a basis of morals. The something is that they are to 
be animated by the enthusiasm of the study. That enthusiasm is 
“the steady persistency which arises when knowledge of truth, 
social and physical, has become a part of man’s intellectual nature.” 
Mr. Pearson has found that “the desire of knowledge” may 
sometimes become “an absolute passion.” Therefore all 

are to cultivate the desire of knowledge. Also, they are to be 
persuaded by reason of its inherent truthfulness to adopt free- 


work of chaos,” and so forth. Now “ it is absolutely impossible” | thought. This will be in itself almost enough to make anybody 
that this “should be the case; and for the very simple reason that behave socially, because, as will be remembered, the reason of 
no man can conceive it.” We may digress for a moment to | everything being as it is is that that is the only way in which the 
mention that “this definite relation, this finite order is what we  freethinker can think it. Therefore “ freethought in making him 


_ freethinker] term Law,” which shows that the freethinker 
not know what law is. Mr. Pearson then supposes somebody | 
to “grant” him “the truth of the principle of gravitation,” and | 
says he would be able therefrom to deduce substantially 
correct information as to how the planets would go. The steps | 
of his deduction would follow one another, not “ from chance, but _ 
of absolute necessity. I can ¢/ink the succession in one way only, | 
and that one way is what? Why, the very method in which the | 
facts appear to me to be occurring in so-called Nature!” It is | 
because things can only be thought of as happening as they do 
that they do happen as they do. This point is further elaborated 
in the third chapter of the first part, which is a lecture called 
“ Matter and Soul,” of which the Sunday Lecture Society were, 
in 1885, the happy recipients. It proves that matter and soul are 
the same thing, and you may call them which you please. In it 
Mr. Pearson asserts, with the aid of italics, that “ laws of the 
— universe follow the logical processes of the human mind.” 

us we are led on to an important point :—* Any physical fact 
which is opposed to a physical law is opposed to a mental law; we 
cannot think it—it is impossible. That is all the man of science 
means when he says that for a dead man to arise out of his tomb 
; he would thinking 

i ible.” e application of this reasoning which the 
Gables Letters Society to make, and tate, is ob- 
vious. It would be interesting to know whether it occurred to any 
Sunday Lecturer, sympathizing with Mr. Pearson's contentions as 
far as concerns their practical result, that the freethinker must be a 
person of remarkably limited powers of imagination. It will be 
seen that a satisfactory definition of freethinking has not yet been 
arrived at, though some light has been thrown on its manner of 
reasoning. The freethinker rejects “myth explanation,” and 
accepts—or, to use his own word, receives—“ ascertained truths.” 
But who is to say which explanations are myth and what truths 
are ascertained? That we are not told in so many words; but 
Mr. Pearson's essays leave the matter in no sort of doubt. That 
important personage is Mr. Karl Pearson, and he performs his 
high office, whenever occasion requires, with much and arbitrary 
dignity. The true explanation, then, of a freethinker is that he 

with Mr. Karl Pearson, and of freethought that it is what 
Mr. Karl Pearson thinks. As we have seen, he does not, because 
he cannot, think very much. 

When you have got freethought how will you behave? This 
important question is dealt with in a remarkable lecture entitled 
“The Enthusiasm of the Market-place and of the Study,” also 
delivered to the favoured South Place Institute. It is to the 
following general effect. You cannot induce people to carry on 
their affairs in tke way you like unless you are entbusiastic. 
There are two sorts of enthusiasts. One sort figuratively, 
into the market-place, and makes appeals to human emotions. 
The other sort sits in the study and appeals to reason. Occasion- 
ally the study enthusiasts make some headway, and their appeals 
seem in a fair way to be listened to. Then the market-place 
people make a disturbance, undo all the good that has been done, 
and retard human progress by centuries, Study enthusiasts are 
such men as Erasmus, Spinoza, and Mr. Karl Pearson. Market- | 
oe enthusiasts are such as Martin Luther and Mr, William 

ladstone. But the flowing tide, on the whole, is with them of | 
the study, and eventually they will gain the day. Of course it | 
will be a long while first. Now the enthusiasts of the study, 
being for the most freethinkers, have to find out what people 

ht to do. Their market-place rivals utter “cries of justice | 
and morality and human right and Divine retribution,” whereas 
they ought to know that these qualities are not absolute, but are 
only clumsy ways of expressing what is “ social ” or “ anti-social.” 
In Mr. Pearson's opinion “ social” conduct is conduct which pro- , 
motes the progress of society towards whatever it is, in fact, 
progressing towards, “ Anti-social” conduct is the opposite. He | 
says—and he ought to know—that the freethinker thinks that it | 
is everybody's duty to be social, “ not from fear of hell, not from 
hope of heaven, from no love of a tortured man-god, but solely | 


for the sake of the society of which I am a member, and the 
welfare of which is my welfare—for the sake of my fellow-men— | 
I act morally—that is, socially.” Of course for any one who 
shares the ireethinker’s taste, and wants “solely for the sake of” 
society to hasten its career in the direction in which it is career- | 


[the freethinker] master of his own reason renders him lord of the 
world, That seems to me the endless joy of the freethinker’s 
faith. I+ is a real and a living faith, which, creative, sympathetic, 
and, above all, enthusiastic, is destined to be the creed of the 
future.” Let the reader substitute, as it has been explained to 
him that he fairly may, “ What Mr. Karl Pearson thinks” for 
“ freethought” and “ the freethinker’s faith” in the above extract. 
Then let him picture to himself the passionate joy of reflecti 
that nothing ever happens anywhere except in so far as he an 
Mr. Karl Pearson think, and say candidly whether the basis of 
morals is not good enough. Only, by what possible confusion of 
thought—if his thought can be confused, which would lead to 
rather serious consequences—can Mr, Karl Pearson describe him- 
self as one of “those who have thrown aside all appeal to the 
emotions as the motive force in conduct”? It should reconcile 
many a non-freethinker to ireethought to discover that free- 
thought is not free from that amiable and immemorial weakness of 
the human mind which makes one call other people's emotions 
emotions, and one’s own emotions reason, 

Enough has already been stated to show that Mr, Pearson is a 
Socialist, which is another way of saying that freethought is 
Socialistic. It also follows that Socialism is not only right, but 
will shortly prevail. It will present the following features. 
Everybody will be obliged to labour. The State will pay every- 
body for his labour. It will not pay everybody equally, but every- 
body as much as he deserves. cept what the State pays him, 
nobody will have anything of his own. The most serious offence 
known to the law—if it is known—will be cutting the linings of 
railway carriages. This is because railway carriages belong to 
the public, and to injure public property will be (and, indeed, is 
now) unpardonable sin. Mr. Pearson is kind enough to allow that 
what he calls labour of the head is not less to human 
weliare than labour of the hand. But he “ might conceive the 
labourers with the hand to attain such a degree of education that 
workers of both kinds might be fused together. The same man 
might labour with his pen in the morning and with his shovel 
after midday. That, 1 think, would be the ideal existence in 
which society, as an entire body, would at the greatest 
possible rate.” This ideal conception has been referred to poet 
—not Mr. William Morris—who immediately embalmed it in the: 
following lines :— 

No doubt he might be the most happy of men 
If he lived in the manner suggested, but then 
He might write with his shovel and dig with his pen. 


We cannot but think this a danger against which freethought 
would do well to provide. 

The last three papers deal with the problem of sex. Its 
solution is clear enough. From the fact that everybody will 
be bound to labour it follows that women will be bound to- 
labour. But the mother of a family cannot labour well, or 
always. Therefore women will not be allowed to be mothers of 
families, except in certain cases. Therefore marriage will become: 
unsuitable to the necessities of the time. Therefore it will be 
abolished. Then the unmarried women will become as strong 
as men, and labour as weil as men, and get paid equally well by 
the State. This female capacity of physical development is an 
article of freethought. But in order to preserve the race of men 
from extinction some families will be desirable. Therefore some 
ladies will be privileged to become mothers. This will take up. 
a good deal of their time, and the State will make them an 
allowance as if they were doing ordinary work with shovels or pens. 
Each mother would be allowed a certain number of children, 
say three on an average. “Some women would doubtless have 
more, others less or none; in such cases there might well be a 
communal! balance, a sanctioned addition to the local average ; 
but for each sanctioned birth it would be the duty of the com- 
mune or State to contribute a certain annual sum for the main- 
tenance of the mother while child-bearing and rearing incapa- 
citated her for other social labour.” only thing about 
this noble device which freethought has not deigned to make 
quite clear is what would be done to a baby which had the 
temerity to make its ap nee without its birth having been 
“sanctioned.” The giving of sanctions would bly and 
usefully occupy that part of Sir Charles Warren's successor’s 


ing, this is all very well. It may be a little difficult—unless you | mornings—he would be shovelling in the afternoon—which he did 
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not devote to looking after the unpardonably anti-social rogues 
who cut the linings of railway carriages. This picture is the last 
that can be alluded to here in justification of Mr. Pearson's boast 
‘that “ We [freethinkers] are full of new emotions, new passions, 
new thoughts; our is not one of pettiness and lust, but replete 
with clearer and nobler ideas than the past, ideas that its sons 
will generate and its daughters bring to birth [with the permission, 
we presume, of the Commissioner of Police].” They are marching 
on to “freedom of thought, and freedom of labour [both with 
shovel and pen], and freedom of sex,” though not to freedom of 
multiplication. Mr. Pearson begins his first lecture by remarking 
that “ There are periods of a man’s life when it is better for him 
‘to be silent—to listen to others rather than to preach himself.” 
There are, and in some men’s lives they are long periods, 


NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


ROFESSOR PATTON has written a concise account of the 

natural resources of the United States, and as his aim has 
‘been to instruct his fellow-countrymen at large as to the means of 
progress with which nature has provided them, he has avoided 
details that only concern those engaged in trade or industry, and 
has compiled a volume of general interest. His work is well 
‘arranged, and, —— many of his sentences are, to say the least, 
badly put together, he expresses his meaning clearly enough. As 
his statements are, he tells us, based on ninety-four volumes of 
Reports sent him by thirty-one Governors of States and Terri- 
‘tories, some of the volumes being over a thousand pages long, his 
book must have cost him an immense deal of trouble, and may, we 
ee So accepted as trustworthy. He begins with the coal- 
fields of the United States; points out the extent and character of 
each, and devotes a chapter to exhibiting the contrast that exists 
between the coal = of Europe and of America. Each of the 
natural resources of the country is treated in turn; and in many 
cases the leading incidents in the history of the operations that 
‘have been applied to them are briefly related. Most people will 
like to read of the various methods of obtaining gold—by beach- 
mining, placer-mining, the hydraulic process, and quartz-mining— 
‘which are described here. Professor Patton writes in a com- 
placently religious spirit ; he reminds his readers that the provi- 
‘dential care that has stored the States with such ample resources 
is to be praised in that it has, “ under peculiar circumstances, 
called a Christian people—lovers of liberty, civil and religious 
—to occupy this sr land,” and refers them to a History of 
his own for the circumstances. We are not acquainted with this 
doubtless valuable work, and are not aware that the earliest 
‘settlers in America were conspicuous for their love of religious 


liberty. A dweller in a Goshen which has “an oil territory | 


of 150,000 square miles” is perhaps naturally inclined to have 
pleasing thoughts concerning the virtues of his own people, but 
we believe that others less highly blest are not necessarily greater 


sinners; and, when we are told that “in the Old World diamonds | 


‘and other jewels are used only for show and ostentation, and 
valued as such by royal families and heads of empire” (sic), we 
cannot but ask what use is made of them and why they are 
valued by those members of the specially favoured nation who 
shave “ struck ile ” ? 


THE OLD BAMBOO-HEWER’S STORY.+ 


i work consists of (1) a translation of the Old Bamboo- 
hewer’s Story; (2) a transliteration of the original text into 
Toman letters ; (3) a sketch of Japanese grammar; (4) analytical 
notes on the text; and (5) a vocabulary of the text. Although 
‘it is, therefore, singularly complete, it lacks one thing—the text 
in the original character. It is obvious, however, that this is 
not omitted by an oversight; but that the translator desires to 
demonstrate how completely the transliteration can be made to 
serve the of the original text. 

In the deluge of new ideas which have of late years swept over 
Japan, it need not surprise us to find that the wisdom of main- 
‘taining the current syllabic writing has been called in question, 
When old faiths and ancient customs are thrown to the winds, it 
is difficult to find arguments in support of a system of writing 
which is both cumbrous and equirocal. When first the Japanese 
learned from the Chinese the use of letters they, with charac- 
teristic ingenuity, adopted contracted forms of forty-seven Chinese 
characters to represent the syllables of their language, and at the 
same time with curious unwisdom adopted cursive forms of 
other characters to represent the same sounds. But, further, to 
make confusion worse confounded, they paid their instructors 
the compliment of taking over bodily their writing and their 
‘literature. There are thus three ways of writing Japanese—(1) 
with the forty-seven contracted Chinese, or Katagana, characters ; 
(2) with the cursive forms of other Chinese, or Hiragana, cha- 
racters; and (3) with the Chinese characters pure and simple. 
‘Every schoolboy has to learn these three systems, and his studies 


* Natural Resources of the United States. By Jacob Harris Patton, 
M.A., Ph.D. New York and London: Appleton & Co. 1888. 

+ The Old Bamboo-hewer’s Story : the Earliest of the Japanese Romances, 
written in the Tenth Century. Translated, with Observations and Notes, 
dy F. Victor Dickins, London: Triibner & Co. 1888. 


are complicated by the fact that, while the first two systems are 
phonetic, the third is mainly ideographic. 

But we have not yet reached the end of the difficulties which 
surround Japanese writing. For although, as has just been said, 
the Chinese characters are mainly used ideographically, they may 
at the discretion of the writer be made to represent either the 
mere sounds of the Chinese words which they sigaify or the mere 
sounds of the Japanese words which they signify. To give an 
example—the Chinese character meaning “heaven,” and pro- 
nounced 7"ten, when occurring in a Japanese text may either be 
read according to an old Chinese pronunciation, Ten, “ heaven,” 
or as the Japanese word for the same meaning, Ame, or as simply 
representing the sounds of Ten or Ame, apart from their meaning. 
This is much as if our letters consisted of signs such, for instance, 
as §, which, let us suppose, might either be read “ and ” or “ et,” 
or as the syllables “and” or “et,” and so be used in such com- 
binations as h& = hand, or &iam = etiam. 

Surely no greater benefit could be conferred on a people bound 
in such philological chains than to strike off their fetters, and set 
them free in the simple path of an alphabetic system. This is 
what Mr. Dickins and those who are acting with him are striving 
to do, and we rejoice to see that the seed they have sown has 
fallen upon good ground, and that already a promising literature, 
of which the present work is a specimen, is springing up freed 
— the complications hitherto inherent in everything written in 

apanese. 

Bat in making these remarks we have violated the order in 
which the contents of the work before us are arranged. In strict 
sequence we should first have spoken of the English version of 
the Story of the Bamboo-hewer, which is one of those Japonicized 
Chinese tales with which students of Japanese folklore are 
familiar. It is worthy of special note, however, from the facts 
that it is the earliest work of the kind which is known to be 
extant, and that it possesses a charm and an interest beyond those 
which characterize most Japanese stories. In the course of his 
labours the woodman of the tale finds in a bamboo-stem a heaven! 
| infant, whom he takes home, and who fills his cottage wi 
beauty and light. In process of time the infant grows into a 
most lovely damsel, whose beauty attracts the homage of high 
and low, rich and poor. But to none does the maiden vouchsafe 
any encouragement, and on those who persist in their pleadings 
she imposes propitiatory tasks which it is beyond the power of man 
to accomplish. Even the Mikado is smitten by the charms of the 
“sphere-descended maid,” and, though he throws his handker- 
chief to her, she remains resolute in her determination not to ally 
herself with any being of mortal mould. At length a change 
comes over her—and here the story is faulty. There is no reason 
given why at this time more than at any other she should desire 
to return to her home in the capital of the moon. But such is her 
wish, and, though every effort is made to tempt her to remain on 
| earth, she returns to her abode beyond the sky, escorted by “ the 
minions of the moon.” 

In translating this story Mr. Dickins has very bappily rendered 
the spirit of the original, and has added two coloured plates which 
are excellent specimens of native art. But from a student's point 
of view the most valuable chapter in the work is that which con- 
tains a sketch of Japanese grammar. Of late years much has been 
written about Japanese grammar, but unfortunately its exponents 
have hitherto approached it through the medium of the works of 
native grammarians who know as much about the science of 
grammar as a Zoroastrian does of the science of religion. It is 
gratifying, therefore, to find in Mr. Dickins’s press a clear and 
concise sketch of the grammar as it really is. Being destitute of 
| inflexion, Japanese grammar may be said to consist mainly of 
| syntax. The so-called conjugations of the verb, about which so 

much has been made, “ are nothing more than systems of locution, 
| more or less agglutinated, having modal and temporal functions.” 
_A peculiarity which characterizes Japanese, in common with the 
| Dravidian languages, is the existence of the negative form of the 
| verb, and it is interesting to observe that the same negative suffix 
| is used in Tamil and Telugu as in Japanese. 
| A vocabulary of the text brings this valuable little work to a 

close. It is not to be supposed that it will command the attention 
of a wide public; but it is eminently a volume which is fitted for 
the hands of those who are interested in the study of the folklore 
and language of Japan. 


| 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS BETIERTON.* 


PaAaNEs to the brilliant pictures left us by a series of critics 
beginning with Pepys, including Colley Cibber and Southerne, 
and ending with Pope, Betterton presents to the present generation 
a physiognomy more lifelike and recognizable than that of any 
actor previous to Garrick. It is a = of the dangerous and 
seductive birthright of the actor that men of judgment and 
capacity shall, in chronicling his doings, exhibit an over-ruling 
affection not wholly unlike that which mothers evince in describing 
their infant offspring. To poet or painter we dole out our praise 
with more regard to our reputation for sanity of judgment than 
to his advantage. We scrutinize his passport for any flaw in de- 
scription or visa, and once even we have admitted him into the 
Walhalla we watch his proceedings and contrast his present with 


* The Life and Times of Thomas Betterton. By the Author and Editor 
of the Lives of Mrs. Abingdon, James Quin, &c. &c. London: Keader. 
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his past, as though we should be thankful to find that we had been 
mistaken. No such churlishly-accorded reception is given the 
actor. Half a dozen or more biographies of him are written 
during his lifetime, and if he has not in the homage he receives 
‘a foretaste of immortality the fault is not ours. Unwise and 
even culpable as are these proceedings, the world is probably the 
gainer in the end. Remove the figure of Garrick as it is seen in 
the records of others, and not, it must be remembered, except to 
limited extent, in his own doings, from the circle comprising 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Reynolds, and Burke, and a very A pean mage 
darkening of its brilliancy would be the result. More than one of 
the men named is, moreover, at his best when he is praising, or 
even when he is goodnaturedly blaming, his histrionic associate. 
Without the warm-hearted expression of contemporary mp ee, 
moreover, what could we know of the men who were the delight 
of our ancestors ? Without Lamb's rhapsody to whom would Dicky 
Suett be more thana name? Without the analyses of Steele, the 
tribute of Pepys, and the worship of Cibber, Betterton would be 
scarcely more of a recognizable entity than Burbadge. 

As things stand, however, we have reason to be thankful. We 
know as much of the life of Betterton as we do of that of any 
contemporary, including that most expansive of chroniclers, Pepys. 
His character stands forth worthy of admiration, and his defects 
and shortcomings are open to our censure. Those facts concern- 
ing Betterton which the muse of Cibber was too fine a lady to 
pick up, that of Tony Aston, a graccless but clever hussy, has 

rved for us. We have thus Cibber’s marvellous criticism 
“ Betterton was an actor as Shakspeare was an 
author, both without competitors.” This bold assertion is followed 
by many consecutive pages of analysis and eulogy. Side by side 
with this must be read the running comment of Aston, who, 
owning Betterton to be “a superlative good actor,” dwells upon 
his “ ill figure,” with “a great head, a short, thick neck, stooped 
in the shoulders, and . . . fat, short arms which he rarely lifted 
igher than his stomach.” Add to these things “little eyes and 
a broad face a little pock-fretten, a corpulent body and thick legs, 
with large feet,” and we have a good idea of the physiognomy of 
the man and of the difficulties he had to overcome in order to be 
the greatest tragedian of his time. The centuries, moreover, are 
bridged for us, and Dibdin gives us the opinion of Steed, a prompter 
who lived to be eighty, and saw both Betterton and Garrick, and, 
in spite of the inclination to admire the things known in the im- 
pressionable period of youth, said that Betterton, taking every- 
thing into account, was not the equal of Garrick. The eulogies of 
Pepys, of Addison, and of Steele add to the blaze of light in which 
Betterton stands before us. 

Is, then, a new Life requisite? The compiler of the latest 
Life of Betterton answers the question in the affirmative. To 
the reader new lives of actors, as of authors, of soldiers, or of 
any men of eminence, are welcome if they do either of two 

—if they supply new information, or if they arran 
in a pleasant shape materials already in existence, and make the 
hero the centre of a more or less brilliant and attractive presenta- 
tion of the life of his epoch. The latter has been the aim of the 
writer now under notice. There is no temptation to be severe 
— a man who has done his best, even when the best is some- 
what less than indifferent. One qualification for a task is, how- 
ever, indispensable. The volume before us isa mere compilation 
from Cibber, Malone, Downes, Genest, the Btographia Britan- 
nica, and other sources, with no more pretence to shapeliness 
than to knowledge or accuracy. At some pains to disparage his 

ecessors, our author has added nothing to them, even when 
the materials were to be had for the taking. “No Life, properly 
so called, of that great actor, Thomas Betterton, has yet been pub- 
lished.” This is the opening statement of his preface, and may 

Following it comes the assertion that “In 1710 was pub- 
Fished a small book by one Gildon, called a Life of Betterton,” 
which is declared to be a “sort of rhapsody.” Poor enough is 
this so-called Life of Betterton. It is, however, a little hard upon 
its unavowed author, who is also the author of many other Lives, 
serious or satirical, of essays and poems without number, and the 
compiler of a Complete Art of Poetry, to speak of him as one 
Gildon. A man who has been crystallized into infamy by Pope and 
Fielding acquires a sort of reputation. Men become memorable 
by their sufferings or their crimes. Almost as well might we say 
one Bavius, or even one Judas. The “ History of the English Stage,” 
announced by Curll as written by Betterton, is said to be similar 
in size to the Life of Betterton “and not only as deficient in 
biographical material, but almost as impossible in some of the few 
particulars attempted of such a nature.” Here, however, the 
criticism is not very happy. Curll, with characteristic audacity, 
assigned to Betterton a work in which the actor had no direct 
hand, and which supplies some preposterous assertions with regard 
to Betterton himself. Still the book is not without value, and is 
believed to be compiled from the papers of Betterton by Oldys the 


anti 

Now this fact, had our author known it, should surely have 
been mentioned. It is precisely the absence of this sort of infor- 
mation that disqualifies him for the task he essays. He can copy 
documents from Malone or Gildon, or casts from Downes or 
Genest, but the result is without interest. Reference to books 
immediately accessible would have supplied abundant particulars 
concerning Betterton which a biographer must on no account omit 
from a life. Thus it seems that Betterton was not only appren- 
tice to a bookseller, Holden or Rhodes, as is variously stated, 
but was assumably in business as a bookseller himself, and 


that at a period, 1660-1661, after he was a recognized actor. 
Of Betterton’s marriage with Mary Saunderson, the licence for 
which, it has recently been discovered, was taken out the 24th of 
December, 1662, only the slightest mention is made. After saying 
that the received tradition is that Mrs. Saunderson was the great 
English actress, the writer adds, “This Mrs. Saunderson was the 
lady whom Betterton subsequently married,” and he then diverges 
to supply the information that “ Mistress was the title given to 
unmarried ladies before the Revolution (?); Miss was understood 
in olden times to mean a woman of pleasure; many mistakes 
have been made about this, and much confusion caused.” All 
mention is spared of the visit paid by Betterton at royal com- 
mand—assumably about 1662—to Paris for the purpose of seeing 
what portion of the French mise en scéne could be conveniently 
adapted to English use. In the course of this visit Betterton 
must have seen the performances of Moliére’s company and of 
Moliére himself, and the result of his trip is distinctly visible in 
his dramatic compositions. That Mrs. Betterton was, according 
to the judgment of Colley Cibber, in some respects better in Lady 
Macbeth than Mrs. Barry, thatshe taught Queen Anne when Princess 
the réle of Semandra in Mithridates, and that she gave lessons to 
the Princess Mary and to Sarah Jennings, afterwards Duchess of 
Marlborough, with other similar matter of the sort, is surely 
worthy of mention. That Betterton, after the loss of his fortune 
through his friend Sir Francis Watson, adopted the daughter of 
the man to whom he owed his ruin, is so characteristic a trait one 
can scarcely understand its omission. Prudery or respect for the 
memory of Betterton is perhaps the reason why the fact is not 
chronicled that in 1698 he Mrs, irdle were fined for 
using indecent and profane expressions, ‘oo much must not 
be built upon this business. After the publication of Collier's 
famous Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the 
English Stage 1698, a desperate effort was made to cleanse the 
— stable. tterton and Mrs. Bracegirdle were thus pro- 
led against, not as the chief offenders, but as the most 
representative. Punishment inflicted upon them would not fail 
to be deterrent as regards others. The one grave accusation 
laid against Betterton is that, in bringing about in 1682 
the fusion of the two great companies, which was due to 
royal influence, and was doubtless sugested by the establish- 
ment two years earlier of the Comédie Francaise, he performed 
an act that was mean and almost dishonest. In regard to 
no other action has his conduct been seriously impugned. A 
portrait of Betterton by Pope the poet is still at Caen Wood, 
the seat at Highgate of Lord Mansfield. Instead of stating facts 
such as these, the writer supplies pages of highly coloured and 
inaccurate matter from Dr. Doran. 4 one case this authority 
betrays him into a complete error when he speaks of Betterton'’s 
remains as “being interred with much pomp and ceremony.” 
“ Decency,” or “a decent manner,” is the expression used by con- 
envy or early writers, such as Gildon or Whinco 
The compiler has, in fact, attempted a task beyond his know- 
ledge or his strength. His book is a useful compendium of stage 
documents, and we have much information not easily accessible 
elsewhere. For general purposes it may serve, and it is at least 
as correct and trustworthy as many of the biographies of actors 
with which it is intended to range. 


BOOK-PRICES CURRENT.* 


ji this volume Mr. Elliot Stock has reprinted a selection from 
the priced catalogues of books sold by auction between the 
1st of December, 1886, and the 26th of November, 1887—that is to 
say, for a period of twelve months. As far as our experience goes 
the idea is a novel one, and Mr. Stock has increased its usefulness 
by adding an alphabetical index. Having gone so far, it is a pity 
he did not go further, and prefix a few of introduction upon 
the comparative values of ditlerent books and editions as revealed 
by their latest prices in the market. And we think also—although 
this is perhaps a debatable point—that it would have been better 
to make these lists more rigidly eclectic. To the book collector 
it is of considerable interest to know what is the current value of 
(say) Herrick’s Hesperides and Noble Numbers, eds. 1647-8, par- 
ticularly if they be enriched by the autograph of Tom Warton, 
and bound tastefully by Lewis in imitation of beer-bibbing 
Roger Payne. Nor is he incurious respecting the famous Lyons 
(1538) issue of Les simulachres § Historiées Faces de la Mort, 
avtant elegammét pourtraictes, que artificiellement imaginées, in 
extra gilt morocco, by Thibaron-Echaubard, whose “highly re- 
spectable name ” is new to us; nor even as regards Mr. Thomas 
Chippendale his “ ra scarce” Gentleman and Cabinet- 
makers’ Director, in its folio of 1762. But the prices of the English 
Cyclopedia, or the Complete Works of Ouida, or even the second 
edition of Chatto’s Treatise on Wood Engraving, are certainly 
matters which need but faintly stir his enthusiasm. Intrusions of 
this kind, it is true, are by no means frequent. The cardinal rule 
of a book of this description, as it seems to us, is that it shall be 
confined to works which, from some reason, internal, external, or 
accidental, are, as far as it is possible to judge, likely to increase 
in value. The first, or 1839, edition of Mr. Chatto’s excellent 
book will always command a respectable price; but, unless it is 


* Book-Prices Current: a Record of the Prices at which Books have 
sold at Auction from December, 1886, to November, 1887. London: Elliot 
Stock. 1888. 
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annotated in MS. by Mr. Ruskin or Mr. W. J. Linton, or bound 
in some extravagant fashion by Riviere or Bedford, it is impos- 
sible to see why the second edition should bea whit more desir- 
able than the third, which is a reprint of it in every respect. 
Again, by its very nature, an Encyclopedia is foredoomed to the 
butterman from the day of its birth; and its progress can only be 
retarded, if at all, by the merit of ial contributions. And 
really meritorious contributions to Encyclopedias are usually 
reprinted in more convenient form. For the third or fourth-rate 
novelist who courts the immortality of a record here there is but 
one receipt. Get yourself, my dear sir or madam, illustrated by 
Du Maurier or Sambourne, and you will be saved, as Pope says of 
Quarles, “by Beauties not your own.” Without pictures would 
Rookwood, or St. James's, or Old St. Paui’s attract the connoisseur 
nowadays? We trow not. As it is, so long as there are 
Cruikshank collectors, the value of Mr. Ainsworth’s romances 
must steadily increase. 

With few exceptions, the “ prices current” here recorded, it 
should be observed, are the prices paid for books at sales by book- 
sellers intending to retail poe at a profit. They do not in all 
—— represent anything like the prices which would be asked 

or the same books over the counter—prices in which “taste and 
fancy ” must naturally have their place. But, on the whole, the, 
afford a fair criterion of the sums which those in the trade thin 
may safely be ventured in order to secure a reasonable percentage 
of gain, and they enable the book-collector to average the contents 
of his library with approximate accuracy. For example, one may 
gauge pretty nearly the net value of first editions of the eighteenth- 


century classics. Richardson, it is true, is absent in this form 
from Mr. Stock’s chronicle. But Fielding’s Tom Jones is quoted | 
at 5/.,and Amelia at from 1. to 1/, 8s, A solitary copy of the 

latter book at 4/. 4s. is mentioned; but in this case there must | 
have been refinements of condition. Joseph Andrews, which is 
rather rare, has no record; and there is nothing of Smollett’s. 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey is priced at 2/, 28., Tristram Shandy 


able to accomplish. M. Philibert Audebrand’s new volume, 
Alexandre Dumas @ la Maison d'Or, is yet another partial con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject. More than that, it is 
one of the best which have appeared. M. Audebrand, whose 
feeling for Dumas is everything that could be desired, writes with 
ease, vivacity, and point; he has a great deal to say that is worth 
hearing; he deals with a certain passage in the master’s life 
which, so far as we know, has not before been fully illustrated ; 
and in descanting on the sun he tells of a crowd of minor lights, 
from Gérard de Nerval and Roger de Beauvoir to swindlers like 
Max de Goritz and Bohemians of the type of the lamented 
Privat d’Anglemont. He was, in brief, a contributor to Le 
Mo taire, the journal founded by Dumas on his return from 
exile in 1853; and it is of the band of writers who were gathered 
in the offices of the paper, Rue Laffitte, some five-and-thirty years 
ago, that he discourses to us to-day. 

Le Mousquetaire was not a journal like the Figaro or the 
Temps; it was a literary daily, and the idea that it was possible, 
even in Paris—the centre of wit, the lantern of the world, the 
navel of the universe—to get copy enough to furnish it forth 
was, to the great man’s enemies, who were neither few nor silent, 
mere midsummer madness. M. Audebrand thinks, however, that 
the scheme was a good one, and that, if the founder of Le Mous- 
quetaire had so willed, Le Mousquetaire would have been living 
still, and therewithal “ le journal le plus aimé de notre o— 
Dumas himself was of the same opinion. The thing would live, 
he said, “ précisément parceque c'est un journal impossible.” The 
moment was well chosen. It was in the early days of the Empire; 
Hugo, Michelet, Proud’hon, Edgar Quinet, had been stricken 
voiceless; some thirty journals had been suppressed; such prints 
as lived were subject to an examining Committee, “qui les 
menagait sans cesse de mort”; it was expected that Dumas, who 
had never been found wanting in courage, and whose very title 
was a promise and a challenge, would break the solemn silence 
which had been secured by the massacres of the Second December 


at 3/. 158. Of Goldsmith there are only a specially decorated | and the tremendous proscriptions of the next days. The prospectus 


copy of the Beauties of English Poesy, “ with landscape-paintings | 
on the fore edges ”"—a feature which doubtless justitied the 
ceptional outlay of 13/.—and the dubious Tract on the Cock Lane | 
Ghost (The Mystery Revealed), which for some occult reason | 
found bidders enthusiastic enough to run it up to 2/, and 2/. 4s. 
A very nice example of this was, to our knowledge, purchased | 
— recently at 4s. 6d. A special Gulliver's Travels, bound by | 
ford, brought 12/. 18s.; but good ordinary copies were to be | 
ured from 3/. to 3. 5s. Gay and Addison make no show, and 

‘ope is represented only by editions with MS, notes which afford 
no trustworthy evidence of the market price. 

It would be easy to make a long article out of these considera- 
tions. But we have no intention of writing a “ Postscript by Way 
of Preface” to Mr. Stock’s very suggestive volume. We shall 
conclude by comparing a few of the current prices of French 
eighteenth-century illustrated books, as here disclosed, with those 
ae in M. Henry Cohen’s excellent Guide de l' Amateur de 

ivres & Vignettes, The Ovid of the Abbé Banier, 1767-71, with 
plates after Boucher, Lisen, Gravelot, Moreau, and the rest, 
and clad “in old morocco,” M. Cohen prices at from 800 to 1,000 
francs. Mr. Quaritch appears to have bought a copy, “in old 
russia,” for 20/., which is considerably less. The Kehl edition of 
Voltaire hy Beaumarchais, 1784-9, with proof portraits, &c. by 
Moreau, Cohen values at from 2,500 to 3,000 francs. Mr. Toove 
acquired the whole seventy volumes in large paper at Sotheby's 
in December 1886, bound by Bisiaux in red morceco with silk 
linings, for 23/. 10s. The Heptaméron frangais, with the title- 
page of 1792, and Freudenberg’s designs, M. Cohen quotes “ at 

00 or 600, and more in morocco.” Mr. Parsons of Brompton 

w, nevertheless, became the possessor of a copy for 8/. 8s. Dorat’s 
Baisers, by Eisen and Marillier, 1770, an eighteenth-century 
chef-d'euvre, fine impressions of which, “en papier de Hollande,” 
fetch from 1,200 to 1,300 franes, is here valued at 2/. 158. ; while 
for the “ Farmer-General ” edition of the Contes et Nouvelles de La 
Fontaine, 1762, of which the average cost in morocco is 800 to 
1,200 francs, Mr. Quaritch paid 31/. 10s. and another London 
bookseller 34/. 10s. We close the list with the Decameron. 
M. Cohen puts the Italian edition of 1757, with its engravings 
after Eisen, Boucher, and Gravelot, at from 300 to 400 francs; 
and the French (Le Macon’s translation), with the same engray- 
ings and date, at from 500 to 600 francs. Copies of the former 
were sold in London in 1886-7 at 5/. 12s. 6d. and 8/. 10s., of the 
latter at o/. and 217. The obvious moral of all this is, either that 
M. Cohen's prices are no longer accurate or that it is, generally, 
cheaper to buy thees books in England than in France. 


A BOOK ABOUT DUMAS.* 


HE life of Alexander Maximus has yet to be written as a 

whole. Numbers of men have told what they knew of one 
or other part of it; Alexander himself has enriched us with some 
ten or a dozen volumes of Mémoires which take rank with the 
brightest, the most charming, the most artistic of his works; but 
to produce a full-length portrait of the “Titan debraillé,” as 
some one has called him, is, so far, a task which none has been 


* Alexandre Dumas & la Maison d’Or. Par Philibert Audebrand. 


London: Nutt; Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1888. 


of the journal, a part of which M. Audebrand is careful to 
quote, was something of a eg ana Dumas announced 
in it that he proposed to continue his Mémoires, which would get 
more personal and more compromising as they went on; he pro- 
mised to criticize the critics, to look to the true interests of litera- 
ture and art, to keep authority in the right way, to make order out of 
chaos and light out of darkness; and he professed himself willing 
and ready, in the event of reprisals from the other side, to accept 
the responsibility of his words, and to carry on the combat to the 
end. That, it was felt, was not enough; but Dumas was still 
Dumas—was still, that is to say, the dramatist of Antony and 
Térésa and Richard Darlington, and the novelist of Bragelonne 
and La Dame de Monsoreau, and half a score more—and 
the day after the issue of his prospectus there were five hundred 
subscriptions on the books of the journal, while in less than 
two months he had achieved a circulation of six thousand and 
a subscription list four thousand strong. He had looked to 
four or five times as great a result; and as his theory of Le 
Mousquetaire was that it was to be, above all, amusing, it is pro- 
bable enough that, had he been able to ma the purely 
commercial part of the enterprise as well as he supplied its 
literary needs, he would not have been disappointed. But of 
management, man of action as he was, he never knew so much 
as the beginning of the alphabet. His idea of editing a journal 
was to sit in a garret, and write for ten or a dozen hours 
a day, while the rest of his contributors smoked cigarettes, 
and babbled of things in meres in the offices below. The first 
of his cashiers, a certain Martinet, was an incapable of the first 
water. M. Audebrand declares that he had absolutely no know- 
ledge of book-keeping, and that his accounts were kept on slips of 
paper stuck together with pins. Of course there was never any 
money in the house, and Martinet, who was about as competent 
to nurse the enterprise into health and vigour as his master was 
to take an interest in any but its literary elements, was neither 
the man to get it, nor the man to handle it if it could have been 
got. In two months or so he retired from his post, and then, says 
M. Audebrand, “ c’était le chaos régularisé, l'anarchie de PJ. 
Proud’hon mise en peta dans un coin de Paris.” Nothing 
like it, he opines, has ever been seen “depuis le monde est 
monde.” How and when did Le Mousguetaire start into dail 
life? What was the secret of its appearance every evening, w 
and legibly seas on excellent paper, in all the completeness of 
its dozen columns and its seventy thousand letters? The door 
stood always open, but none ever saw a soul go in or come out; 
there was never a brass farthing in the cash-box; the means 
distribution were as mysterious as the w of the staff were 
fantastic and illusory; to this hour M. Audebrand, though he has 
ndered the problem with all the strength of his mind, has never 
nable to arrive at a satisfactory solution. The staff, to do 
them justice, were not greatly exercised by the question of the 
want of funds, The master promised them glory and gold, and 
never paid them a halfpenny-piece; but “ vingt volontaires se 
pressaient pour tirer de leurs poches une abondance d’articles, 
et d’articles souvent trés-bons.” Banville, Gérard de Nerval, 
Méry, Octave Feuillet, Paul Hector de Saint-Maur, 
Aurélien Scholl, Jules de Saint-Félix, Adolphe Dupeuty, “ Marie 
Michon” (the Comtesse Dash)—to name but these—all followed 
the great man’s lead, all worked their best for him, took what 
1 omreoy get (which was not much), and waited cheerfully 
for better times, They never came, these better times, Dumas 
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who seems to have looked back upon the first night of Henri 
Trois et sa Cour as the only possible type of life for him, got 
tired of “filling his painful reams” in t of the Maison 
@Or. He went shooting, or he made a sony? or he went to 
see a friend in the country; and the journal hhad to do as best 
it could without him. Presently it subsided, and there was 
an end of the whole concern. e Mousquetaire, its staff, its 
public, its reputation, its circulation, went off like a puff of smoke, 
and Dumas was left to travel that downward way, among the last 
¢rouvailles of which are Les Mohicans de Paris and Isaac 
La Terreur Prussienne, and the drama called Les Blancs et les 
Bleus. By this time he had done his best; and what he was 
afterwards to do, while now and then quite worthy cf him, is, on 
the whole, a bad second to such stuff as Antony and Bragelonne. 
But he seems to have had to the end the admiration of his staff 
and the adoration of his henchmen. Paul Bocage, the nephew of 
the great acter—his collaborator in Ze Marbrier and Les Mohicans 
de Paris and Romulus and L’Invitation & la Valse—could never 
to or write of him except as the maestro; while, as 
‘or the Jew Hirschler, who was his financier-in-ordinary, and 
had helped him out of a dozen difficult, not to say impos- 
sible, passes, he was wont, says M. Audebrand, to discourse of 
the author of the Mousguetaires in terms that were nothing less 
than lyrical. “Tl y a plus d’or dans sa téte,” quoth Hirschler, 
* que dans tous les sables de Californie. Son cceur? Un bureau 
de bienfaisance, ouvert: & deux battants & tous ceux qui souffrent.” 
Hirschler was right, and Paul Bocage was right. If genius and 
goodness combined would have sufficed—as a number of intelligent 
people —— they might—to make Le Mousquetaire a success, 
then Le Mousquetaie would have been, as M, Audebrand has said, 
the most popular and one of the oldest of French journals. 

But the sense of conduct was wanting. At fifty Dumas appears 
to have had but two sources of amusement in life. The one was 
work—the ten or twelve hours of daily toil in a wretched room, 
with the dun at the door, and the printer's devil on the stairs, 
from which he derived those “ acres voluptés” of which this idlest 
of men (as he was to the champions of the new school—the school 
of Flaubert and the brothers Goncourt) appears to have made a 
speciality. The other was woman; and cf this the best is to say 
nothing. Between the two, Le Mousquetaire—brilliantly written, 
but impossibly conducted—was fated, from the first, to come to a 

yend. It lived longer than the master’s enemies had hoped ; 
and it stirred up and discussed many more ideas than even his 
friends perhaps had believed it would. But it came at last toa 
last number; and M. Audebrand, who must have suffered (with 
many others) in its collapse, has no worse word for the prime author 
of its failure than “ce grand enfant.” At the Salon of this year of 
grace, 1888, there are three or four portraits of “Je pére Dumas ” ; 

. Audebrand is only one of several who delight to do him honour ; 
it would seem that the reaction in his favour has set in—though 
this would be, we admit, diflicult—with a severity against which 
there must presently be an appeal. 

When Martinet departed is life as the cashier of Le Mousque- 
taire, his place was taken—by an inspiration of the editor's—by tbat 
Michel of whom weread so much in that most charming ofthe merely 
Dumasistic cycle of Dumasisms, Z’ Histoire de mes Bétes. Michel 
could neither read nor write ; of Monte Cristo he had been the Caleb 
Balderstone—the sworn foe of all bearers of printed paper; the 
poacher who could now and then play keeper and carry the second 

of a master devoted to “ la chasse” ; the servant “ high of heart, 
oody of hand,” who on all desperate occasions was still found on 
a level with the facts of the case. That he should have become the 
cashier and accountant-in-chief of Ze Mousquetaire is merely signi- 
ficant—he was a collaborator of Dumas; and could any one who 
thus collaborated present himself before posterity in other than a 
joyous light? Theinexhaustible good humour, the naive and gene- 
rous charity of the Prodigal Son of Romanticism, is enough to make 
us think something of even the wretched Max de Goritz—the 
* translator-in-chief” (as he was described in the prospectus of Le 
Mousquetaire) of the writer whom Mr. Stevenson has qualified, with 
singular infelicity, as “‘ the great French thief.” Max de Goritz in- 
troduced himself to Dumas, at Brussels, as a persecuted Hungarian ; 
he was taken on as a paid translator; he followed his chief to 
Paris, and helped him to (among other things) a good selection 
from the admirable wit and journalist, Saphir; his wife—a blue- 
eyed and delightful blonde—contrived to inflict on M. Audebrand 
himself (for an instant) a belief in her claim to be considered 
a daughter of that Duc de Richemont who was perhaps the most 
usible of the many Dauphins who escaped from Simon and the 
‘emple to the bewilderment of posterity ; and he turned out to 
be a forger, a thief, a person who, at a pinch, would not stick at 
murder itself. M. Audebrand tells us some queer things of some 
queer folk; but he tells us of nothing more queer than the 
“ translator-in-chief” of the immortal founder and editor of Le 


Mousquetaire. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


"HE new volume (1) of those collected essays which M. Barbey 
d’Aurevilly has been publishing at intervals for more than 
twenty years justities, like most of the others, both the engouement 
which divers judges have expressed for the author during 
his sixty-five years of literary work, and also the failure of that 


(1) Les cewvres et les hommes. Les historiens, Par J. Barbey d’ Aurevilly. 
aris: Quantin. 


work as yet to make much mark on the general, Whether, like 
De Quincey, whom in more respects one he resembles, 
M. Barbey d’Aurevilly will make up after death the sum of 
honour re to him during his life, we cannot say. But, if he 
does, there is not a little in this volume which will help him to do 
so. The paper on Carlyle is (granting the point of view) notable, 
and in many of the others there are flashes of happy phrase an 
just criticism—not to mention the constant presence of the author's 
curious and artificial, but very distinct and remarkable, style. 

It does not appear that M. Maurice Talmeyr has had any un- 
worthy motive in adapting Restif’s (he spelt it so himself, and 
so do we) novel or novels(2). Of all the odd relationships of 
origin or suggestion between this work, the Paysan parvenu of 
Marivaux, and the similarly related work of Richardson and 
Fielding, M. Talmeyr says nothing at all, and his adaptation does 
not strike us as altogether happy. One loses something, no doubt, 
of Restif’s intolerable prolixity; but, somehow, much that is 
characteristic goes too. Nor do we think that in any case the 
author's handling of his imaginatively caricatured experiences in 
the Paysan and the Paysanne is pare to the later rehandling of 
the same at still greater length in Monsteur Nicolas, while as a 
novel the book is absurd. It is, however, very moral in its own 
crack-brained way, though it is hardly necessary to say that, 
being Restif’s, its details are not “ gauzed,” but very much the 
reverse. 

It is not necessary to do much more than mention the fact that 
the first volume of a new and cheap edition of M. Legouvé’s 
a (3) has appeared. It contains three dramas, of which one at 

t has ass itself of remembrance, or has been assured thereof 
by the genius of its performers. outse de Lignerolles and Par 
droit de conquéte are estimable pieces enough in their way, no 
doubt ; but who knows not Adrienne Lecouvreur ? 

The ingenious and indefatigable M. Alfred Franklin has added 
two more volumes (4) to his collections on what may be called in 
the widest sense the “furniture” of life in the France of old 
time. Here you may read and see—for there are illustrations—how 
“a shepherd interrogated the sky ” (probably to find out whether 
the shepherd’s hour had come) in the fifteenth century. The 
instrument looks better fitted to interrogate the bottom of a river, 
being a cord with a weight attached. Here is a really beautiful 
Renaissance clock for an ordinary room, and some of those 
eighteenth-century devices for making a watch look as if it were 
something else—a cross, a snuff-box, or what not—which have 
been with dubious wisdom imitatéd in the present day. Here, 
too, are lists of famous watchmakers of old. Cookery lends itself 
less to illustration, but quite as well to the collection of “ divers 
facts,” and even better to the assembling of words capable of 
deceiving the very elect. There can, of course, be no doubt that 
“ huteaudeux” was the original of the Scotch “ howtowdie,” 
though in migrating the bird seems to have changed its sex. But 
who knows offhand what a “ musel de boeuf” is in the kitchen- 
battery sense? How do you “ george” a thing (“ brouet 
georgié de char”)? Let us give 1p ite to M. Franklin 
for having actually tried some of the appalling receipts to which 
he refers. The “ gallimaufry,” however, which he tried seems as 
if it ought to have made a fair dish of minced mutton. 

With the thoroughgoing Balzacien it is matter of breviary, of 
course, that Balzac knew all about womankind and mankind too, 
There be who doubt, supporting their abominable infidelity by 
certain naif confessions in his letters as well as by the Comédie. 
However, both classes may be grateful to M. Gabriel Deville (5) 
for making a careful selection of passages on the subject, rather 
ingeniously classitied. 

e have before us two small volumes of verse which complete 
each other pleasantly enough. M. Manuel's (6) selection of his 
own verse is very far from being either a mere school book ora 
book of mere poetry for children, but it is of a domestic and 
amiable character, which does not prevent it from being often 
admirable as verse. M. Grandmougin (7) prefers the mountain- 
tops to the valleys, the trump of Hugo to the flute of Lamartine, 
and he sounds his instrument with undoubting spirit. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


ISS EMILY BOWLES, in Mme. de Maintenon (London: 
Kegan Paul), has set to work to represent her heroine “ as 
she really was,” and in this way to give her an opportunity “ to 
vindicate herself from the slanders principally perpetuated by 
Saint-Simon and the Duchess of Orleans,” To this end she has con- 
sulted the Famille d Aubigné and the Histoire de la Maison Royale 
de Saint-Cyr of Lavallée, the Histoire of the Duc de Noailles, and 
Geffroy’s Mme, de Maintenon, and she has set forth the know! 
thus obtained with conviction and without enthusiasm, in a sty 
that is neither persuasive nor rebarbative, and, as we think, to so 


(2) Le paysan et la paysanne pervertis. Par Rétif de la Bretonne 
Adaptation par M. Talmeyr. Paris: Dupret. 
(3) Thédtre complet d Ernest Legouvé. Tomel. Paris: Ollendorff. 
La vie privée dautrefois. La mesure du temps. La cuisine. Par 
a Paris: 
(5) La femme et Vamour daprés H. de Balzac, Par G. Deville. Paris: 
Calmann Lé 


vy. 
Fa Poémes de foyer et de Vécole. Par E. Manuel. Paris: Calmann 
(7) A plumes voiles. Par Ch. Grandmougin. Paris: Lemerre. 
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little purpose that her book is practically non-existent.’ She makes 
no attempt at formal portraiture; but her attitude throughout is 
that of the believer and the eulogist, and her frame of mind is 
that of one who can see no wrong where it is believed that no 
wrong should be. As she has quoted freely from the corre- 
spondence of her heroine, her work is not exactly valueless; but 

at she has contributed any argument of any sort in support of 
Dr. Déllinger’s theory of Maintenon—that she was “the most 
influential woman in French history ”—is a proposition that 
cannot for one moment be allowed. Her book, in a word, is the 
book of an amateur; and the amateur in history is perhaps less 
tolerable than any other where. 

Mr. John Freeman's Lights and Shadows of Melbourne Life 
(London: Sampson Low) is only journalism ; but it is not diffi- 
cult to read, and it contains a good deal of interesting material. 
Its purpose is decidedly picturesque and “ reportorial,” but it sets 
forth some genuine experience, and puts us in touch with a good 
number of the facts of low-class Melbourne life. Of course the 
book would have been all the better for a closer likeness to the 
London Labour and the London Poor of the brothers Mayhew ; 
but, as that was not to be, we must take it for what it is, and 
make the most of it we can. Among the best chapters in it are 
those entitled severally “ What We Have in Our Midst,” 
‘‘Padding Kens,” “ Publicans and Sinners,” and “The Police 
Courts.” All these are full of information, and may be read with 
interest and a certain profit. They seem to show that, certain 
differences of environment apart, the blackguard in Melbourne is 
substantially the same as his London brother. Mr. Freeman, it 
is to be noted, is by no means an enthusiast on the difficult subject 
of colonial beauty. “As a rule,” says he of the maidens of 
Victoria, “they may not be as pretty as their English sisters ” ; 
and in his chapter on the Melbourne theatres (which, by the way, 
is prefaced with a most superfluous dissertation on the origin of 
the drama) he writes of their complexions in terms which do not 
permit a doubt as to the popularity among them of all sorts of 
cosmetics, His notes on the Chinese in Melbourne are neither 
worthless nor uninteresting ; and the same may be said of his ex- 
cursions into low life in general—of his remarks on oystermen, 
sweeps, costermongers, flying-stationers, news-runners, saveloy- 
mongers, and so forth. 

In A Fight with Distances (London: Kegan Paul) Mr. J. J. 
Aubertin tells, with ease to himself and entertainment to his 
readers, the story of how he went from Liverpool to Quebec, 
from Quebec to Niagara, and from Niagara, per the Northern 
Pacific, to Chicago, Minneapolis, Dacota, James ‘Town, Yellow- 
stone Park, Livingston, and Mount ‘'acoma; of how he traversed 
British Columbia, got to San Francisco, saw the Yo Semite 
Valley, and sailed for the Hawaiian Islands; of what he saw and 
did there, and of how, returning to Frisco, he proceeded, vid 
Utah and Albany, to Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Washington ; of how he next “ did” Florida; and, lastiy, of how 
he sailed for Cuba, and made himself comfortable at Havana 
and Matanzas, saw Nassau, and came home by way of New 
York, He appears to have thoroughly enjoyed himself, and his 
reader enjoys with him. C'est tout dire. 

Mrs. Molesworth, in Little Miss Peggy (London: Macmillan), 
has produced a book for the young which the young, if they at all 
resemble the old, will scarce regard with enthusiasm. Mr. Frederick 
Langbridge, in What to Read at Entertainments (London: The 
Religious Tract Society), departing boldly from the beaten track, 
has given a number of excerpts from a number of authors— 
“QO. Goldsmith, H. Stretton, Mark Guy Pearse, Charles Dickens, 
Sir W. Scott, J. B. Gough, J. H. Ewing, and many others,” to 
quote the cover—which may or may not be found entertaining by 
an audience gathered together to entertained, but which will 
certainly tax the reader's power of reading to the utmost. In 
Sheykh Hassan the Spiritualist (London: Allen) Mr.S. A. Hillam 
relates some startling experiences, which some will regard as rather 

r fiction, while to others they will present themselves as 
evidence that there are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in the philosophy of Herr Paulus and Mr. Sludge. Of 
the April part of Art and Letters (London and Paris: Boussod 
& Valadon), it is only necessary to note that it contains, with a 
“Canzonet” by Mr. Oscar Wilde and a not unpleasing note 
on Mme. Baretta-Worms (with a portrait) by M. Sarcey, a fairl 
readable account of the last exhibition at the Mirlitons (with 
illustrations after MM. Doucet, Detaille, Aimé Morot, Géréme, 
Stewart, and others), and a translation of Mme. Bernhardt’s The 
Confession, which is as clever an imitation of a real play as the 
lady's After the Storm is of real sculpture, and her various water- 
colours, &c. are of real painting. 

We have also received the new volume (October 1887 to March 
1888) of Cassell’s Saturday Journal (London: Cassell), with serial 
stories by Mr. Geo. Manville Fenn and Mr. Julian Hawthorne; 
the tenth issue of The Century Guild Hobby Horse (London : 
Kegan Paul), with a charming lyric by Miss Christina Rossetti, 
a discussion of a certain theory of Mr. Pater’s by Mr. J. A. 
Symonds, a good reproduction (in red) of Mr. Sandys's “ Miranda,” 
and a couple of notable title-pages in illustration of an interesting 
note by Mr. A, Pollard; the * Centennial Number” of the J/lus- 
trated Sydney News —: Gibbs), which is crammed with 
pictures, and appears to be by no means unworthy of the London 
original; a new edition, being the third, of Mr. W. Gordon’s excel- 
lent Hints to Young Soldiers (Chatham: Gale & Polden) ; reprints 


of Artemus Ward, His Book, in the “ Pocket Library ” series, and 
Kenelm Chillingly in the “Pocket Volume” edition (London: | 


Routledge) ; a reprint in “The Antient and Modern Library of 
Theological Literature” (London: Griffith) of The Orations of 
Saint Athanasius; the Descriptive Catalogue of the Collections of 
Embroidery and Tapestry in the South Kensington Museum 
(London: Eyre & Spottiswoode), compiled for the Science and 
Art Department by Mr. A. 8S. Cole; the first volume of Outline 
Addresses and Readings (London : Church of England Temperance 
Publication Depot) for the Juvenile Union of the Church of Kngland 
Temperance Society; Religion and Unbelief in Ireland (London: 
Remington), by the Hon. Leopold Agar-Ellis; a new part, being 
the thirty-eighth, of Mr. Protap Chandra Roy’s translation of the 
Mahabharata (Calcutta : Bharata Press) ; the Log of the Ladybird 
(London: Dunthorne), which includes a catalogue of certain 
water-colours exhibited, or still exhibiting, at the sign of the 
Rembrandt Head; a new edition (at two shillings) of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s Hester (London: Macmillan); and a new edition of 
the Life of P. 7. Barnum, written by Himself (Buffalo: The 
Courier Company), which is “ Dedicated to the Whole Civilized 
World in General and the Universal Yankee Nation in Parti- 
cular,” has been so much extended as to be practically a new book, 
and is illustrated by some of the vilest woodcuts ever seen of 
mortal eye. 


NOTICE. 

We bey leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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